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CLERGY ORDAINED FOR THE AMERICAN 
COLONIES FROM 1699 TO 1710. 


The following list of clergy ordained and licensed 
to serve in America at the beginning of the last 
century may prove, I think, of interest to some of 
our Transatlantic kinsfolk. Its length will pro- 
bably surprise many, while it shows the interest on 

of the Church abroad which had, during the 
ten years to which it refers, been kindled in the 
Church at home by the earnest efforts of the newly 
founded Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
It is compiled from an original book of subscrip- 
tions to the Act of Uniformity, &c., in the diocese 
of London, preserved in the Rawlinson MS. B. 375, 
in the Bodleian Library. 
in Walbank, for Maryland, March 5, 1698 9. 
rt Owen, Maryland, Aug. 12, 1699. 
William Rudd, Virginia, Aug. 12, 1699. 
Jonathan White, Maryland, Sept, 25, 1699. 
Thomas Allardes, Virginia, Sept. 27, 1699. 
Alexander Walker, Virginia, Sept. 29, 1699, 
omas Sharpe, Virginia, Oct, 2, 1699. 
Solomon Whately, Virginia, Oct. 11, 1699, 
George Young, Virginia, Oct. 13, 1699. 
Edward Marston, Carolina, Oct. 13, 1699, 
John Saunders, Virginia, Oct, 24, 1699, 
Kippax, Virginia, Nov. 1, 1699. 
Emanuel Jones, Virginia, May 28, 1700. 
James Basken Mh cry July 16, 1700. 
Bran Evans, Philadelphia, July 6, 1700, 


John Fraser, Virginia, Aug, 29, 1700. 
Thomas Burnett, Virginia, Aug. 30, 1700. 
Bartholomew Yates, Virginia, Sept. 10, 1700, 
David Bethun, Maryland, Sept. 30, 1700. 
William Andrews, Virginia, Oct. 4, 1700. 
Richard Marsden, Maryland, Oct. 22, 1700. 
John Carnegie, Virginia, Oct. 26, 1700. 

Lewis Latane ('), Virginia, Dec. 2, 1700. 
Hugh Jones, Maryland, Feb. 23, 1700/1. 
Gabriel d’Emilliane, Maryland, April 11, 1701. 
Humberston Baron, Maryland, April 26, 1701. 
John Sharpe, Maryland, April 26, 1701. 
Robert Keith, Maryland, April 26, 1701. 


- | John Edwards, Maryland, May 10, 1701. 


William Tibbs, Maryland, May 10, 1701. 
John Lockier, Rhode Island, Nov. 11, 1701. 
Edmond Mott, New York, Dec. 27, 1701. 

Patrick Gordon, New York, March 30, 1702, 

Giles Ransford, Maryland, June 22, 1702. 

George Macqueen, Maryland, June 22, 1702. 

John Barlow, New York, June 22, 1702. 

Arthur Tillyard, Virginia, June 23, 1702. 

Samuel Thomas, Carolina, July 2, 1702. 

Thomas Edwards, Virginia, Oct. 2, 1702, 

Richard Squire, Virginia, Oct. 2, 1702. 

James Smith, Virginia, Jan. 25, 1702/3. 

James Honyman, Long Island, March 23, 1702/3. 

Henry Nicols, Uplands in Pennsylvani J uly 27, 1703. 

Isaac Grace, Virginia, July 31, 1703. 

James Wolton, Maryland, Aug. 3, 1703. 

Alexander Adams, Maryland, Aug. 9, 1703. 

Peter Wagener, Maryland, Aug. 9, 1703. 

John Blair, Carolina, Aug. 11, 1703. 

William Barclay, New England, — 4 11, 1703. 

Owen Jones, Virginia, Aug. 17, 1703. 

Thomas Pritchard, New York, Nov. 15, 1703. 

a Crawfurd, Dover Hundred, Pennsylvania, Feb, 7, 
703, 4. 

Alexander Stuart, Bedford, New York, Feb. 7, 1703/4. 

William Urquhart, Jamaica, Long Island, Feb. 12. 1703/4, 

Thomas Moore, amongst the Iroquois, Feb. 25, 1703/4, 

John Clubb, Pennsylvania, April 13, 1704. 

Matthew Buchanan, New York, July 31, 1704. 

Edward Butler, Virginia, Feb. 26, 1704/5. 

John Brooke, East Jersey, March 15, 1704/5. 

Henry Jennings, Maryland, March 28, 1705. 

Henry Ogle, Virginia, April 5, 1705. 

ZEneas Mackenzie, Staten Island, New York, April 17, 

1705. 

George Ross, Newcastle, Pennsylvania, April 17, 1705. 

William Guy, New York, June 6, 1705, 

Samuel Gray, Maryland, Sept. 28, 1705. 

Andrew Auchinleck, Carolina, Jan 10, 1705/6, 

William Dun, Carolina, Jan. 12, 1705/6. 

Richard Shepheard, Virginia, Feb. 24, 1706/7. 

William Cordiner, Maryland, March 20, 1706/7. 

Thomas Jenkins, Apoquiminick, in Pennsylvania, April 2, 


1707. 
William Black, Sussex, in Pennsylvania, April 7, 1707. 
Robert Maule, South Carolina, April 28, 1707, 
Christopher O’Bryan, Virginia, May 2, 1707. 
Jonathan Evans, Virginia, May 27, 1707. 
Alexander Wood, Carolina, May 29, 1707. 
Thomas Barclay, New York, May 31, 1707. 
James Adams, North Carolina, Sept. 27, 1707, 
William Gordon, North Carolina, Sept. 27, 1707. 
Francis Mylne, Virginia, Nov. 3, 1707. 
Gideon Johnston, Carolina, Nov, 26, 1707. 
James Hindman, Maryland, Feb. 21, 1707/8. 
William Glen, Maryland, Feb, 21, 1707/8. 
John Lepierre, Carolina, Feb. 23, 1707/8. 


Robert Forbes, Carolina, March 13, 1707/8, 
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Robert Scot, Maryland, Mareh 19, 1707/8. 
John Maitland, Carolina, March 19, 1707/8. 
John Cargill, Virginia, April 28, 1708. 
Henry Harris, Boston, May 14, 1708. 
James Tennant, Virginia, May 25, 1708. 
James Honyman, Rhode Island, July 8, 1708. 
John Skaife, Virginia, Sept. 9, 1708. 
Benjamin Goodwin, Virginia, March 5, 1708/9. 
Roger Lewis, Virginia, April 20, 1709. 
James Reynolds, ee New York, April 26, 1709. 
Edward Vaughan, Kast Jersey, May 3, 1709. 
Robert M‘Noe, Virginia, June 19, 1709. 
William Brody, Virginia, June 19, 1709. 
Tanaquillus Faber, Virginia, June 19, 1709. 
Andrew Boyd, Virginia, June 19, 1709. 
Andrew Agnew, Virginia, June 19, 1709. 
Edward Hudson, Virginia, June 19, 1709. 
Samuel Wallis, Virginia, Aug. 8, 1709. 
Robert Paxton, Virginia, Oct, 21, 1709. 
William Finney, Virginia, Oct. 29, 1709. 
James Gignillat, Santee, in South Carolina, Nov. 12, 1709, 
Jobn Frederick Haeger, among the Palatines, in New 
York, Dec, 20, 1709. 
Thomas Poyer, Jamaica, in Long Island, Dec. 23, 1709, 
John May, Virginia, Jan. 4, 1709/10, 
John Jamessone, Virginia, Feb. 7, 1709/10. 
John Urmston, North Carolina, Feb. 8, 1709/10. 
Alexander Forbes, Virginia, March 6, 1709/10. 
W. D. Macray. 


BATTERSEA AND THE ST. JOHNS. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to add something to 
the information elicited (ante, p. 74) by Mr. F. J. 
Gray’s query, “‘ Site of a Tomb Wanted.” Henry 
St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke, is buried at 
Battersea, not in the churchyard, however, but by 
the side of his second wife, in the crypt under the 
church. St. Mary’s, Battersea, was rebuilt in 
1777, but the monuments and stained-glass 
window over the Communion table were pre- 
served from the old church. The window was 
probably the gift of Oliver St. John, first Viscount 
Grandison, to whom James I. granted the manor 
of Battersea. It contains portraits of Margaret 
Beauchamp, of her grandson Henry VII., and of 
Queen Elizabeth. These three illustrious person- 
ages were all connected with the St. John family. 
Over the central compartment are the royal arms 
of the Stuarts, and on either side escutcheons of 
the St. John arms. The disputed crests, a falcon 
rising or, and a falcon ducally gorged gules, are 
both represented. 

There is a monument to Viscount Grandison in 
the north gallery, and busts of himself and of his 
wife. The bust of Lady Grandison is evidently from 
a cast taken after death, and both are of considerable 
merit, Close byis the monument to Henry St. John, 
Viscount Bolingbroke, and his second wife, with 
head-size portraits in bas-relief by Roubiliac. The 
inscriptions were written by Lord Bolingbroke, 
and the one on himself, in his own handwriting, 
is among the MSS. in the British Museum. In 
the south gallery is a mural slab to Holles St. John, 


# half-brother of Lord Bolingbroke. In the vestry | Bat 


is preserved the original grant of supporters to Sir 
Henry St. John on his creation as Viscount S:, 
John. The patent of nobility was granted in July, 
1716, but the grant of supporters seems not to 
have been issued till 1719. I am unable to ac- 
count for this delay, and a recent search in the 
College of Arms for a record of the grant was un- 
successful. 

Among other interesting associations connected 
with Battersea are the visits of Turner, the artist, 
who loved to sit of a summer's evening in the 
church porch and watch the effects of the sun 
setting on the river. Close by is the manor-house 
of the St. Johns. In it the famous statesman was 
born and died. After he left Eton, however, he 
was not much at Battersea till he returned to 
England on his father’s death in 1742, to take 
possession of the property, where he spent the 
remainder of his unhappy life. 

Mr. Loftie, in his history of London, states that 
Lord Bolingbroke on his father’s death inherited 
the viscounty of St. John. This is inaccurate, 
He may have inherited the baronetcy, but the titles 
of Baron St. John of Battersea and Viscount St. 
John were conferred on Sir Henry St. John, with 
remainder to his second and third sons and their 
heirs male. On the death of the first Viscount 
St. John in 1742, his titles were inherited by his 
second son John, who was succeeded on his death 
in 1749 by his son Frederick. On the death of 
Viscount Bolingbroke in 1751, his nephew Frede- 
rick, third Viscount St. John, became second 
Baron Bolingbroke, as the attainder did not affect 
the limitation of the title to his father and his 
father’s younger sons and their heirs male. Of 
the many eminent members of the St. John family, 
and of the strange vicissitudes of fortune through 
which they passed, this is not the place to speak. 
The present representative of the family holds the 
viscounties of Bolingbroke and St. John, and the 
baronies of Lydiard Tregoze and of Battersea, 
The elder branch is represented by the fifteenth 
Baron St. John. 

The mansion at Battersea was pulled down in1775, 
and the pictures and other contents were sold by 
auction. A portion of the old house still remains, 
but it has been stuccoed over, and its external 
appearance has lost its original character. Inside, 
however, the building contains some interestin 
features. Looking on the river is a delightf 
parlour wainscoted with cedar. Pope, who was 
a constant visitor at Battersea* from the time the 
place came into Bolingbroke’s possession till his 
(Pope’s) death in 1744, must have passed many 
hours in this picturesque old room. He and 
Swift were the last survivors of the Scriblerus 
Club, but the dean had left England in 1727, 


* Many of Pope’s letters at this time are dated from 
tersea, 
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never to return. Of the Society of Brothers there 
remained but few.* Of these, Bathurst, the most 

nial and kindly of the wits, was the most in- 
timate with Bolingbroke. He would certainl 
often visit his old friend, but Bolingbroke’s heal 
was breaking. He had constant attacks of rheu- 
matism, which kept him a prisoner to his room, 
and the closing scenes of that brilliant, but un- 
happy career were passed in that solitude which 
he had formerly affected to desire. 

There is one point in Bolingbroke’s history 
which, though it is purely of an antiquarian in- 
terest, I should be glad to clear up. Did he ever 
live at Walham Green? On the Fulham Road, 
close to the Green, opposite to the Fire Brigade 
station, is a house formerly called Bolingbroke 
House. It is now divided into two dwelling-places, 
one called Dungannon House, the other Lillian 
Lodge. In Crofton Croker’s Walk from Fulham 
to London it is stated that Bolingbroke once lived 
here. I have looked through two or three bio- 

phies, and glanced at many letters to and from 
Bolingbroke, but can find no mention of Walham 
Green. By his first marriage he acquired an 
estate at Bucklebury.t He sometimes stopped 
there, and in The Journal to Stella there is a 
pleasant account of him at Bucklebury, leading the 
life of a country gentleman. He was sometimes 
at Hampton Court, and soon after his return from 
France he settled at Dawley. Perhaps some of 
our readers can tell us about his connexion with 
alham Green. F. G. 


THE FLIGHT OF POPE PIUS IX. TO GAETA 
IN 1848. 

These are days in which much that has been 
called history is being rewritten, and many a fable 
which has passed for history is shown in its true 
colours. Allow me thus to treat a small fable of 
this description in the pages of “N. & Q.” I 
know of no better way of doing so. 

In Cassell’s Illustrated History of England, 
vol, viii. chap. vi. is an account of the revolutionary 
movement in Rome in 1848, which, after describing 
the compulsory signing by the Pope of the decree 
appointing the revolutionary leaders as his minis- 
ters, goes on to say :— 

“Thenceforth he took no — in public affairs, and 
remained a prisoner in his palace, though the Govern- 
ment was still carried on in his name, It was not to be 


* In 1742 the surviving ‘‘ Brothers,” beside Swift and 
Bolingbroke, were the Duke of Ormond; Earls of Arran, 
Orrery, and Kinnoul ; Lords Bathurst and Masham. 

+ Granville, Lord Lansdowne, hearing in 1707 that 
St. John was going to live in retirement at Bucklebury, 
wrote the following extempore lines :— 

“ From business and the busy town retir’d, 

Nor vex’d with love, nor with ambition fir'd, 
Patient he ’ll wait till Charon brings his boat, 
Still drinking like a fish, and amorous as a goat,” 


expected that the head of the Roman Catholic Church 
would remain long in that position. But the difficulty 
was to get out of the yo The plan adopted 
sncceeded admirably. e Bavarian Ambassador paid 
him a visit in his carriage with two footmen, one of 
whom sat beside the coachman. The Pope dressed him- 
self in this man’s suit of livery, took his place on the 
box, and passed out undetected. Arrived at the Am- 
bassador’s residence in the suburbs, the livery was 
changed for the costume of a chaplain, and the Pope, 
thus attired, travelled to Gaeta in the carriage with the 
Ambassador, Count de Spaur.” 


It is the latter part of this passage describing the 
mode of the Pope’s escape which is not history, 
but fable. There would have been no harm, of 
course, in his resorting to such a disguise; but 
surely almost every one would regret to see the 
venerable head of the Catholic Church reduced to 
such an extremity, and it will be a relief to many 
to find that the statement is fiction and not fact, 
The true account may be found in Hare’s Walks in 
Rome, vol. i. p. 460, and it is so interesting that I 
have no scruples in offering you a rather long 
quotation :— 


“On the afternoon of November 24th the Duc d’Har- 
court had arrived at the Quirinal in his coach as Am- 
bassador of France, and craved an audience of the 
sovereign. The Guards wondered that he stayed so 
long; but they knew not that he sat reading the news- 
pene in the Papal study, while the Pope had retired to 
nis bedroom to change his dress. Here his major-domo, 
Filippani, had laid out the black cassock and dress of an 
ordinary priest. The Pontiff took off his purple stole 
and white pontifical robe, and came forth in the simple 
garb he had worn in his quiet youth. The Duc d'Har- 
court threw himself on his knees, exclaiming, ‘ Go forth, 
Holy Father ; divine wisdom inspires this counsel, divine 
power will lead it to a happy end.’ By secret passages 
and narrow staircases Pius IX. and his trusty servant 
passed unseen to a little door, used only occasionally for 
the Swiss Guards, and by which they were to leave the 
alace. They reached it, and bethought them that the 
ey had been forgotten. Filippani hastened back to 
the Papal apartment to fetch it; and returning un- 
questioned to the wicket, found the Pontiff on his knees, 
and quite absorbed in prayer. The wards were rusty, 
and the key turned with difficulty; but the door was 
opened at last, and the holy fugitive and his servant 
uickly entered a poor hackney coach that was waiting 
or them outside. Here again they ran risk of being 
discovered through the thoughtless adherence to old 
etiquette of the other servant, who stood by the coach, 
anil who, having let down the steps, knelt, as usual, 
before he shut the door. 
“The Pope wore a dark great coat over his priest's 
cassock, a low-crowned round hat, and a broad brown 
woollen neckcloth outside his straight Roman collar. 
Filippani had on his usual loose cloak ; but under this 
he carried the three-cornered hat of the Pope, a bundle 
of the most private and secret papers, the papal seals, 
the breviary. the cross-embroidered slippers, a small 
quantity of linen, and a little box full of gold medals 
stamped with the likeness of his Holiness, From the 
inside of the carriage he directed the coachman to 
follow many winding and diverging streets, in the hope 
of misleading the spies, who were known to swarm at 
every corner. Beside the Church of SS. Pietro e Mar- 
cellino, in the deserted quarter — the Coliseum, 


they found the Bavarian minister, Count Spaur, waiting 
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in his own jay carriage, and imagining every danger 
which could have detained them so long. The sovereign 
pressed the hand of his faithful toy eee and entered 
the Count’s carriage. Silently they drove on through 
the old gate of Rome, Count Spaur having there shown 
the port of the Bavarian minister going to Naples 
on affairs of state. Near La Riccia the fugitives found 
Countess Spaur (who had arranged the whole plan of 
the escape) waiting with a coach and six horses, in 
which they pursued their journey to Gaéta, reaching the 
Neapolitan frontier between five and six in the morning.” 
I call this the true history of what took place, 
because, though the pirncney Bi Hare has the name 
of Beste appended to it, it is taken from the ac- 
count given by the Countess de Spaur herself— 
who, as we have seen, planned the escape—written 
in Italian and published near the time. This was 
lent to me some years ago by the Countess of 
Clare, one of the Countess de Spaur’s greatest 
friends ; but I have refreshed my recollections of 
it by consulting the copy in the British Museum. 
Probably the writer of Cassell’s History took 
his “fable” from the letter about the escape 
written shortly subsequent to the event by the 
Neapolitan correspondent of the Times. But the 
compilers of history should remember that “own 
correspondents’” communications are not always 
to be taken for gospel. Eomonp 
Ryde, I. W. 


Tae “New Enouisn Dicrionary.”—As there 
cannot be two opinions as to the immense utility 
of this long-expected work, of which we have 
now the first instalment, it would be well if 
those who use it would point out from time to 
time in “N. & Q.” such corrigenda as may need 
to be made in it, that these may be utilized in an 
Appendix. On dipping into this first part, before 
cutting the leaves, two articles caught my eye, 
one of which is etymologically wrong, and the other 
disfigured, if I am not mistaken, by a misprint. 
Aberuncate, “to pull up by the roots, or ex- 
tirpate utterly,” is said to be an erroneous form of 

averruncare, to avert (anything sinister). 
Evidently the meanings and spellings here do not 
correspond. The word is sully @ pleonastic com- 
pound, ab+-eruncare, to weed out altogether, 
eruncare being itself a compound of ex and 
runcare, to weed out or root up. Compare runco, 
a hoe or weeding hook, which may be connected 
conjecturally with Gr. jvyxos, a swine’s snout (a 
grabber up), and runcina, a plane. The other 
article to which I refer is Alcatras. The Arabic 
name for the pelican here given as sagga@ ought, I 
think, to be sagq@, so spelt in Devic, and so Hind. 

i, @ water carrier. It might have been noticed, 
s.v. “ Abhominable,” that the derivation from ab 
homine was due to St. Augustin. 

A. Suytne Patwer. 


The passages extracted below carry the histo 
of the first four words some years further bac 


than those printed under the same words in the 
dictionary :— 

Adaptate, v., to (1659). 1639, J. 
Practive of Policie, 161: “1f you would returne 
retally favours for favours received, fit and adaptate them 
to the present necessity of the wa 

Addubitation (1631), 1619, J. Denison, Heavenly 
Banquet (ed. 1631, 353): “ That this was not a vniuersall 
practice, it may appeare by St. Austins addubitation.” 

a: (1677). 1627, R. Perrot, Jacobs Vowe, 
app. 14: “Gods waies are not as mans, neither is he 
bound to means, or alligated to number.” 

Amicableness (1667). 1646, J. Saltmarsh, Smoke in 
the Temple, third ed., 54: “ Give not over your amicable- 
—_ for that, their policie is no warrant against your 

utie,” 

Angried, ppl., from to angry. 1659, W. B 
Sacred Principles, 113 (first ed., 1650): “O let me in 
this glasse of their terror see the dreadful face of Thy 
angried Majesty!” 

This participle has escaped the readers. 

daptate and addubitation are marked “ rare.” 
If a few weeks’ reading by one private person of 
some half-dozen books in his own small collection 
can yield these results, it forcibly suggests that 
such smaller and less considerable writings might 
have been read for the Dictionary with advantage, 

In conveyancing the following word bears a 
sense which the Dictionary neither mentions nor 
illustrates :— 

Admeasure, to measure (intransitively). 1818, The 
Rockingham and Hull Weekly Advertiser, December 5, 
2/2: “The Ground Plot of which Houses and Square 
admeasures altogether 443 square yards.” 

W. C. B, 

To my great surprise, two words which I have 
just encountered are not in the New Dictionary, 
though strange terms of art abound, so that it 
seems almost like turning over the leaves of a 
Greek lexicon. I quote the passages :— 

1. “ Before the universal Conflagration shall happen 
so many Inundations, that there shall scarce be any 
Land that shall not be covered with water, and this 
shall last so long that except nographies and Topo- 
graphies all shall perish,” 

2. “And now we are governed by the Moon, under 
the power of Almighty God; which Moon before she 
hath finished her course the Sun shall come, and then 
Saturn, for according to the Ccclestial Signs, the Reign 
of Saturn shall come again, so that all being calculated, 
the World draws near to an Anaragonick revolution.” 

The words which I do not find are nographies 
and Anaragonick. Both passages occur in the 
preface of Nostradamus to his ee trans- 
lated by Theophilus de Garancieres, London, 1672, 
folio, on e3 verso. What do these words mean? 

W. E. Bucxtey. 

(In the original French the word which now appears 
as dinographies is written, without capital letter or 
diphthong, phies.—Les Propheties de M. Michel 
Nostradamus, &e., & Lyon, 1568.] 


Alcalious, which occurs in an extract given by 
Mr. Euiot Honaxtrs, ante, p. 132, from a Phi- 
C 


losophical Essay upon the 


| 
| 
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Necklace, 1717, does not appear in the New Eng- | of presentation to the antiquary. It is not im- 
lish Dictionary. J. RanpAtt. this 


A Literary Discovery.—In cataloguing m 
library I have found a work of Erasmus whic 


pears to be unknown to bibliographers, bound | pond 


up with others of more or less value. The title is : 

“ Progymnas | mata Quwdam Pri | mz adolescentiz 
Erasmi | Louanii apud Theodoricum Martini | Alos- 
tensem, M.DXXI.” 
On the last page is the anchor, with ‘‘ Theodo. 
Martin : Excudebat.” Above, HIEPA ATKUPA, 
below, “Sacra Ancora”; on one side ‘‘ Semper 
bec Ancora non fefellit unquam,” on the other, 
“ Semper sit tibi nixa mens honesto.” And below: 

+ Ne tempestatum vis auserat, Ancora Sacra 

Quo mentem figas, est jacienda tibi. 

ev.oive adnbea, 

ev oivou vavayti rig 
The contents are : “ Elegie protreptice, ad capes- 
sendam virtutem relictis viciorum alimentis. Opus 
ceptum (sic) tantum. Themation de nummo, 
Expostulatio pueri Jesu.” Collation : title, 1 p.; 
index as above, 1 p.; ‘Erasmus Roterodamus 
studiosze juventuti,” &c.,1 p.; “ Elegie Protrep- 
tice,” 13 pp.; “Ad Lesbium metrum phalecium 
hendecasyllabi De nummo Themation,” 1 p.; 
“ Expostulatio Jesii ci homine suapte culpa pere- 
unte Des. Erasmo. Roterod. autore,” 4 pp.; 
“Carmen Iambicum Sub personi pueri Jesu 
presidentis schole Coletice,’ 1 p.; colophon of 
anchor, &c., 1 p. It is 4to, 

The work is unknown at the Bodleian. There 
is no mention of it in Panzer, Graesse, Ebert, or 
Brunet. It is not included in the folio edition of 
Erasmus’s works by Joannes Cleric, Lugd. Bat., 
1703, 10 vols, I can find no sign of it in “ Re- 
cherches Historiques et Critiques sur la Vie et les 
Editions de Thierry Martens, par fea M. J. de 
Gand, D’Alost., 1805”; and, lastly, it is not 
mentioned in Foppen’s Bibliotheca Belgica, nor 
in the long bibliography in Ersch and Griber’s 
Encyclopedia, Have any of your readers met 
with it? It has two old book-plates, one on the 
title, “Joiines papon chrosetius,” one on the last 
pees, - franciscus fournier.” Of the other works 

nd up in this curious volume I will write again. 

E. T. Lovepay. 


Pore THE anp Pore THE ANTIQUARY. 
—It has already appeared in “N. & Q.” that 
Alexander Pope, Esq., of Twickenham, presented, 
with his autograph, seven volumes to the Rev. 
Alexander Pope, of Reay, in 1732. Evidence has 
now arisen of an eighth, which, though not known 
to be in existence and good preservation like the 
others, may well deserve noting. A gentleman 
who went abroad took with him a volume of 
Pope's poetry, on a blank leaf of which a recent 
writer to a Scottish newspaper remembers to have 


possible that confirmation of remembrance 
of fifty years ago could come yet from abroad; 
but it is, at any rate, of some biographic and 
—— to have easy reference to the further 
tween the Popes. That in 1732 the gift 
of the five-volume quarto translation of the Odyssey 
was appropriate and timely is clear; but the Abbé de 
Vertot’s translated History of the Roman Republic 
had only the recommendations of fresh translation 
and popularity, the number of copies still in the 
British Museum being proof of the renown it had. 
What is a fair inference is that the a gave 
some or all of his own previously published works 
as well as these, and that the volume which went 
out of the country was The Essay on Man, or 
another of his original pieces. The study of dates, 
and possibly the additional evidence which this note 
may elicit, might resolve the problem of what the 
eighth volume was. Its owner, who was well 
posted in local traditions, said the Popes were 
distant relatives. T. 8. 


A Carp Cuance.—The other evening I was 
playing whist, and was the dealer. I turned up 
hearts. My hand consisted of seven hearts and 
six diamonds. My partner held seven diamonds 
and six hearts. The spades and clubs were simi- 
larly divided among our opponents. Consequently, 
they had all the black cards and we held all the 
red. Several old whist players were present, and, 
as no one of the company ever seen or heard 
of a similar circumstance, it was adjudged worthy 
to be made a note of. Corneert Bepe. 


“Laura” as A Proren Name.—Reviewing 
Mr. Buxton Forman’s new edition of Keats in the 
Academy for Dec, 22, 1883, Mr. E. W. Gosse 
writes :— 

“In dealing with ‘ Lamia,’ it might be well to point 
out that Keats had no more right to make this a proper 
name than we should have to take mg be that of a 
hero, A lamia was a fabulous monster; Lucian says of 
some one that his talk was like stories of lamias, made 
to frighten children in the nursery.” 
In commenting on this review in the number 
for Jan. 5, Mr. F. T. Palgrave remarks that he 
fails “to see why Lamia, even if strictly only a 
‘fabulous monster,’ should be less properly used 
by him as a proper name than, for example, 
Angela in The Eve of St. Agnes.” Neither of these 
critics seems to be aware that not only was Lamia 
a real Greek personage, but that in all probability 
her lovely portrait is still in existence. In cha- 
racter and propensities there was, very likely, little 
difference between the great Athenian hetatra, the 
beloved of Demetrius Poliorcetes, and Horace’s 
ansa lamia, that Mr. Gosse was thinking of. 
Without discussing this point further, I will only 
submit that Keats had just as much right to make 


seen in the poet’s hand his own name and the fact 


Lamia a proper name as he had to make Hyperion 
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one. The likeness to which I have referred will 
be found represented in the Numismatic Chronicle, 
vol. xviii,, new series, pl. xii, accompanied by 
some valuable notes on the history of this lady 
by Prof. Percy Gardner. W. F. Pripeacx. 

Calcutta, 

Mowt Sr. Micuet.—M. Victor Hugo and the 
Graphic (Feb. 2) are much distressed at the “ pro- 
posal to make a causeway joining Mont St. Michel 
with the mainland.” Is not their distress a little 
Jate in the day? In April, 1881, I made a walk- 
ing tour in that part of France, and here is an 
extract from my diary, April 19: “ Reached 
Pontorson at four. Started to walk to Mont St. 
Michel, nine kilométres. An omnibus passed us, 
whose driver recommended Hétel Poulard. We 
crossed the sands by the new road, a fine piece of 
engineering, but unpoetical. The carriages went 
by the sands, the road not being finished. View 
of Mont St. Michel imposing, with the church 
crowning the height, its flying buttresses being 
conspicuous,” &c. So that the causeway which 
the Graphic deplores was already nearly finished 
in April, 1881. C. Moor. 


Sin E. Lytrron-Botwer on Mirror, THe 
Historian or Greece.—The following foot-note 
to Bulwer’s Pelham, published in 1828, will be of 
interest as showing the intensity of the dislike 
which he felt in his early days towards Toryism in 
every shape and form :— 

“ It is really a disgrace to our University [Cambridge } 
that any of its colleges should accept as a reference, or 
even tolerate as an author, the presumptuous bigot who 
has bequeathed to us, in his Hislory of Greece, the 
masterpiece of a declaimer without energy and of a 
pedant without learning.” 

The historian thus referred to is William Mitford; 
the writer became afterwards a member of Lord 
Derby’s Cabinet. Since he wrote the above lines 
the histories of Greece by Grote and by Thirlwall, 
both written on the opposite side of politics to that 
espoused by Mitford, have been published. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Ciement’s Iny.—From the following extract 
taken from the Daily News it will be seen that 
one of the spots in London most closely connected 
with memories of Shakespeare is on the point of 
transformation or disappearance :— 

“The first steps towards the transformation of this 
mene 8 nook in the busy neighbourhood of the Strand 

ave already been taken. The well-known ‘ black boy’ 
holding the sundial, which has stood in the centre of 
the grass plot for more than a century and a half, has 
now disappeared, having been sold for twenty guineas 
and removed by the purchaser. The interesting series 
of old portraits, full-length aud otherwise, which hung 
in the dining-hall in the inn have also, we believe, been 
disposed of for similarly low prices. The figure of the 
black boy, which was brought from Italy and presented 


© the inn by Lord Clare about the beginning of the last | 


century, has always been considered to possess great merit, 
and if it is rightly described, as a casting in bronze, 
ought to have been worth considerably more than the 
sum named. Fortunately Mr. Alfred Marks and the 
Society for Photographing Relics of Old London, of 
which he is the honorary secretary, have, with their 
usual forethought, already taken a photographic view of 
the old ‘Garden House,’ together with the grass p!ot 
and the kneeling figure which has now vanished for 
ever. The view will be included in their annual issues,” 


A little time, and no one in Clement's Inn will be 
able to “talk of Mad Shallow.” Before this pic- 
turesque and interesting spot disappears, I ho 
some one will draw together such facts and tradi. 
tions concerning the inn and its more celebrated 
inhabitants as still survive. What fitter home for 
such a record could be desired than “ N. & Q.”? 


Aueries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


was Ricnarp or Coninasrorovan 
Edward Phillippa, 
! 


| 
Edmund, Duke of==Dau. of Peter Cruel, 
York. | King of Arragon, 


| 
(a) Richard, E. of Cambridge,-Anne A 


of York, called by Hunter (S. Yorks) and | Mor- dau, 
killed at Miller (Doncaster) “ Richard | timer. 
Agincourt. of Coningsborough." 


Richard, Duke of York, called by Drake (Mornings 
tn Spring) and Clark (Yorks Archzological Journal) 
“ Richard of Conisborough.” 
I think there is no doubt that Richard, Earl of Cam- 
bridge (a), was the veritable “ Richard of Conis- 
borough,” though I cannot lay my hand on any 
document or work in which he is so denominated 
other than the two I have indicated. The 
question for solution is, Was Richard (b), Duke of 
York, also born at Conisborough, and so dis- 
tinguished? I think not, since Conisborough was 
the property of Edward, Duke of York (Hunter), 
and was not likely to have been the residence of 
his younger brother, Richard, Earl of Cambridge, 
who predeceased him; unless, indeed, Hunter is 
mistaken in giving Conisborough to Edward, and 
it had been settled on Richard as a provision. This 
seems possible, as the castle was the residence of 
the Countess of Cambridge, and was, according to 
Hunter, her dower ; which is impossible if it was 
the property of her brother-in-law and the dower 
of his wife, as the same authority states. 

On Oct. 30, 1430, the Countess Matilda of Cam- 
bridge was at Conisborough, which she calls 
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“Castrum nostrum”; but Hunter likewise says 
that from the will of Phillippa (Mohun), widow of 
Edmund, Duke of York, dated in 1430 (the same 
year), “‘ it appears that she held the castle of Conis- 
borough in dower.” It is just possible that Richard, 
Duke of York (+), inherited the castle from this 
Phillippa, and granted it the same year for a resi- 
dence to his step-mother, Matilda; but this is 
improbable, partly from the phraseology of the 
charter quoted, and partly from the fact that she 
and her step-son appear to have been on bad terms, 
and he was not likely to make her such a hand- 
some provision. If some of your readers are able 
to answer the following questions they will set the 
matter at rest. 1, In what documents is Richard, 
Earl of Cambridge, called Richard of Conisborough ? 
2. Where was Richard, Duke of York (his son), 
born ? W. Syxes, M.R.C.S. 
Mexborough, near Rotherham, Yorkshire. 


Gorner Woop.—In the Oxford Helps to the 
Study of the Bible is a note by Mr. Carruthers on 
Gopher, in which he says, “Cedar, pine, and 
cypress have been conjectured, with no reason.” I 
do not say that it is conclusive, but surely the close 


similarity of the words "53 and (kuzd- 
ptooos) is some reason. I presume, too, that 
D3, meaning pitch, suggested the idea that the 


tree was one of the Pinacew. It is true that the 
word is rendered in the Septuagint by one meaning 
“four-sided,” and in the Vulgate by levigatus 
(=smooth), but these are probably guesses on the 
part of the translators which are of little value. 
It may be said that “cypress” is a guess, too; 
but surely the above considerations show that it 
has some degree of probability. Gesenius says, 
“Bochart and Celsius are not amiss in under- 
standing specially xurdpiccos, the cypress ; not 
without reason [the italics are mine] appealing 
also to the similarity of letters.” The ordinary 
English reader of the Bible will object that the 
word “ cypress” is actually used in Is. xliv. 14, so 
that it must be a different tree from gopher. But 
there is no reason to suppose that the Hebrew 
word used by Isaiah in that place ("7") means 


cypress. It is connected with a root signifying 


“hard” or “dry,” and (like the Latin robur) “8 


has been supposed to mean a species of oak. 

What one desires to know is whether the Greek 

kumdpurcos has a Semitic origin, and whether 

gopher is connected with it, Samm, 
lackheath. 


Sir Gzorce Macxenziz.—Is the reason known 
for the retirement of this celebrated member of 
the Scottish Bar to Oxford in 1688, and is it 
known whether he died there in 1691, or in Lon- 
don, as some authorities assert? His enemies 


admitted “that he was the brightest Scotsman 
of his time”; and he could say, “It is in religion 
as in heraldry—the simpler the bearing is, it is so 
much the purer and the ancienter.” The mauso- 
leum in which his remains are interred yet forms 
a prominent object in the Greyfriars Churchyard 
at Edinburgh, and the story goes that the boys 
were accustomed to cry at its door in the gloam- 
ing 
** Bluidy Mackenzie, come oot if ye daur; 
Lift the sneck, and draw the bar !” 
But before his burial in the same mausoleum the 
remains had been deposited in it of his rival, Sir 
George Lockhart of Lee—who was shot when 
coming from church by John Chiesley of Dalrf, 
in 1689—and therefore possibly it was erected 
for the Lockhart family. In the same tomb 
with their remains are interred Lord Roystoun, 
who died in 1744, the cousin and son-in-law of Sir 
George Mackenzie; John, Viscount of Garnock, 
who died in 1738; John Craufoord, advocate, 
who died in 1739; Sir James Mackenzie, who 
died in 1744; and Lady Ann Stewart, relict of 
James, Lord Ruthven, who died in 1786 (see 
Brown’s Epitaphs and Monumental Inscriptions 
in Greyfriars Churchyard, pp. 238, 240, 318, 319, 
322). Jonn M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Coock or Cocx.—I shall be glad to receive 
any information as to a person of the above name 
who came from Amsterdam to the Carse of Gowrie 
about A.D. 1500, and was probably of Scandinavian 
origin. The name is mentioned in Sir John Sin- 
clair’s Statistical Account of Scotland under the 

arish of Liff and Benvie. Any reference to the 
bistory of a family of this name will oblige. 


G. P. R. James.—Can any one tell me with 
certainty what were the Christian names of this 
once celebrated two-horseman novelist? It is 
usually stated that he was named “George Payne 
Rainsford”; but the original edition of Chambers’s 
Cyclopedia of English Literature asserts that he 
bore the “extraordinary” prenomina “George 
Prince Regent.” Such a thing was quite possible 
in those days, but, as James was born in 1801, his 
baptism must have been deferred to a rather late 
e. Epwarp H. M.A. 
Hastings. 

Rev. W. or THE New Forest, AnD 
nis GerMAN TransLator. — Gotthilf Friederich 
Kunth, b. 1741, d. 1805, Professor of English at 
Leipzig University, 1784-1805, translated admir- 
ably three of Gilpin’s works into German. He 
had resided and travelled in England, probably 
between 1770 and 1783. It is conjectured that 
there may have been born to him at Hull, about 
1772, a son Adolph, who became a commercial 
clerk in Stettin, Hull, Bremen, and Hamburg, and 
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afterwards was domiciled and married in England 
under an Anglicized name. The translator was 
the son of a distinguished Lutheran clergyman, 
the elder brother of Staatsrath Kunth, so honour- 
ably associated with the two Humboldts and Stein, 

the father of the celebrated botanist, author of 
Flora Berolinensis. Do any traces of any kind 
exist at Hull or elsewhere of Gotthilf F. Kunth 
during his residence in England ? 


Fitz, L, H. V. 
Casa Quente, Camacha, Madeira, 


Marpgy.—Who was “ Mr. Marden, a reverend 
gentlemsn of Kent, who wrote against the Bisho 
of Gloucester (author of the Doctrine of Graces, 
and who was patronized by Archbishop Secker”? 
I am quoting from Shrubsole’s Christian Memoirs, 
1790, pp. 141-2 and 404. “Mr, Marden” is a 
udonym, like the names of the other characters 
n the book, “a new edition,” which is in the style of 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, and in praise of “ Fervidus, 
the late Rev. George Whitefield.” J. F. 8. 


Browxe Famity.—Can any genealogical reader 
of “N. & Q.” help me to connect the Brownes of 
Browne’s Place (7 parish), Kent (one of whom, John 
Browne, was High Sheriff of Kent, 10 Elizabeth), 
with the Brownes of Staffordshire, of whom Thomas 
Browne was possessed of Shreddicote Hall, &c., 
near Bradley, and obtained the following grant 
(? confirmation) of arms in 1614: Ermine, on a fess 
embattled sa. three escallops arg.? He was one 
of the original governors of the Charterhouse, and 
married Apolina, daughter of George Southwike, 
of London, merchant, and relict of William Fairfax, 
of London, goldsmith. In his will, dated 1633, 
he bequeaths 5. to the poor of Caverswall, co. 
Stafford, where he was born in 1562, together 
with several important estates to his children. I 
shall be glad of any information as to his 
ancestors, G. Biacxer-Moreay. 


Frying Sear. — Instructing General Gordon, 
S Foreign Office, Jan. 18, 1884,” Lord Granville 
san ‘You will be under the instructions of her 
ajesty’s Agent and Consul- General at Cairo, 
through whom your reports to her Majesty’s 
Government should be sent under flying seal.” 
What is the meaning of the words I have itali- 
cized? I have all my dictionaries and 
ies in vain. J. D.C. 
Frexcu Emicrayts to Exoiayp c. 1484,— 
In the statement of grievances presented to 
Charles VIII. by the States-General at Troyes 
1484, we read, as a result of the heavy taxation of 
the peasantry, “‘ Les aucuns sen sont fuiz et re- 
traictz en Angleterre, Bretaigne, et ailleurs.” Is 
there any evidence of such an immigration ; or 
was it one of the e ions of the reactionaries 
op the death of Louis XI.? J. G. A. 


Yquem.—In the “Notices to Cor- 
respondents” (ante, p. 60) is an answer to an 
inquirer signing himself Betsuazzar which leads 
me to make another query. Is Yquem the same 
name as Eyquem? In some biographies of the 
famous essayist Montaigne it is asserted that 
he was descended from an English family of the 
name of Eyquem or Eyghem; and he himself, 
speaking of his ancestors, says (livre ii, chap. 16), 
“Si les miens se sont aultresfois surnommez 
Eyquem, surnom qui touche encores une maison 
cogneue en Angleterre,” &c. Iam under an im- 
pression that in some other part of his works he 
enters into further particulars, and says that his 
English ancestors settled in Gascony in the time 
of one of the Plantagenet kings, but I cannot find 
the passage. Can any one tell me whether I am 
correct in this supposition; and if so, where the 

ssage is to be found, and also what is the correct 

nglish form of the name? E. McC—. 

Guernsey. 


“ Master or tue Caauncery.”—I should be 
much obliged for information as to the significance 
of this office, its functions and duties, as it existed 
in the time of James I, A lawyer in whose his- 
tory I am interested was called to the Bar, Gray’s 
Inn, 1585. During the reign of James I. he was 
made a “Master of the Chauncery,” and was 
knighted. I have some reason to believe that the 
office was quite different from that of a Master in 
Chancery as- it has existed in modern times, and 
that the Master heard and decided causes of con- 
tention. 8. James A. Sarrer, 

Basingfield, Basingstoke. 


Heratpic.—The crest of the Stonors, one of our 
oldest Catholic families, represents a bird charged 
with spots gules and azure, pecking a ruby from a 
silver rock studded with sapphires and rubies, 
Foster’s Peerage (under “Camoys”) says this 
bird is the asada of Arabia. What is the story of 
this Eastern bird ? L, A. 


Mrs, Gopotruin.— Required date of birth, date 
of death, and short history of a Mrs. Godolphin, 
who lived at the same time as Dr, ary 


of History of Music. C. 
“THE RINGING ISLAND.”—Where and why is 
this name applied to England ? 


Epwarp Matay. 


Traisepd Banp am wish- 
ful to learn which was the earlier term of the 
two, the “trained band” or “ militia,” as applied 
to a local land -force, and what was the essential 
difference (if any) in the constitution of these two 
means of defence. I had the impression that the 
word “militia” was first brought into use in the 
time of Charles I., but that of “ train ” or “ trained ” 
band probably so early as Queen Mary’s reign, 
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Amongst the State Papers is a certificate of 
musters, dated 1605, for the hundred of Barlich- 
way, in which occurs the name of William Shake- 
re (our immortal bard) as a trained soldier 
of the town of Rowington, county of Warwick. 
“Trained band,” however, seems to have disap- 
from military phraseology about the latter 

part of the eighteenth century. 

Joun Barry, F.R.H.S, 
East Ardsley, near Wakefield. 


Portraits.—Can any one kindly inform me if 
there exist portraits, engravings, or oil paintings of 
the following — and where they are to be 
seen or found?—John Middleton, first Earl of 
Middleton and Fettercairn; Charles, Earl of Mid- 
dleton, his son; Alexander Middleton, Principal 
of Aberdeen University, his brother; Dr. George 
Middleton, of Seaton, likewise Principal, son of 
Alexander; Brigadier-General John Middleton, of 
Seaton, and Capt. Alexander Middleton, Comp- 
troller of the Customs, Aberdeen, sons of Dr. 
George; and Admiral Sir Charles Middleton, 
Lord Barham, whose title is now merged in that 
of Gainsborough. M. Givcurist, 

Rose Villa, Burnham, Bucks, 


Harvest Wace 1x Time or — Many 
years ago I found it stated in some book I was 
reading at the time that, centuries ago, labourers 
were forbidden by statute to receive for their wage 
more than a penny a day during harvest—when 
labourers, I suppose, would be more highly paid 
than at any other season. I cannot at this date 
recall the reference. Will any of your corre- 
spondents be so good as to do me the favour to 
supply it? W. Cooxes., 

Rectory, Stourport, 


Goosz Court.—In Marratt’s History of Lin- 
colnshire, vol. i. p. 132, it is stated that until 
about the end of the last century a court called 
Goose Court was held at Kirton in Holland. 
What was a Goose Court? Are its records pre- 
served ? Epwarp Peacock, 


M.I.V.—What do these initials stand for? In 
the Times, July 19, 1883, is this notice: “On 
Friday, 5 July, 1839, at Buckingham Palace, in 
her thirty-third year, the deeply lamented Lady 
Flora Hastings, M.L.V.” The I.V. I can under- 
stand, but not the M. And why insert in 1883 a 
death which occurred in 1839? Surely neither 
private grief nor public history requires this repe- 


“To persevere 
In obstinate condolement is a A ae 
Of impious stubbornness ; ’tis unmanly grief.” 


E. Copuam Brewer. 


Famity.—If Curusertr Bepe, who 
seems well acquainted with the pedigree of the 


Coningsby family, can give the names of the 
parents of Juliana Coningsby (who assisted King 
Charles IT. in his escape after the battle of Wor- 
cester), and also the date and place of her birth 
and the date and place of her marriage with 
Amias Hext, he will greatly oblige. 
F, M. Hexr. 
Lostwithiel, 


Tue Bonyet or tae Hicntand ReormMents. 
—In reply to a question recently asked in the 
House of ddl Lord Hartington said it was 
the intention to do away with this, and assigned 
the following reasons:—That of expense, that it had 
no national origin, and it was not worn on active 
service, The first reason is, of course, question- 
able, but is unsuited to your columns. should 
be glad if your readers would express an opinion 
upon the second, and also upon the third. I 
should also like to know what regiments beside 
the Black Watch and Seaforth Highlanders wear 
the bonnet, and the date of its introduction. 

Tim, 

Southsea. 


Bett Inscription. —The parish church of 
Tadley, Hants, contains three bells. The treble and 
second are dated respectively 1669 and 1618(?). 
The third is ancient, and bears a curious re 
tion, of which I seek an explanation, if any. It 
stands thus:— 

HONAGSKSOVOABIRKM+ 

It has been engraved in the privately printed 
——. Some Account of the Village of Tadley 
tn Hampshire, by D{aniel] Blenham], 1862, 8vo. 
A paleographic friend of the author declared it to 
be Flemish, of the fourteenth or early fifteenth 
century, but could make nothing more of it. The 
letters are of Flemish character, and the ~~ es 
appears to be a mere jumble of Roman capitals. 

J. Arrwoop. 

Exeter, 


Sixteenth anp Seventeeyta Century 
Lyrists.—Will any one kindly supply me with 
a list of lyrists and writers of love verses or songs 
in Scotch, English, French, and Italian between 
the years 1590 and 1608? M. Givcarist. 

Rose Villa, Burnham, Bucks. 


AurtHors or Quotations WaNTED.— 


“ Love and you will understand,” 
Cc, H. R. 
“ Had Neptune, when first he took charge of the sea, 
Been as wise, or at least been as — as we.” 
. 
“ Leave me not wild and drear and comfortless, 
As silent lightning leaves the starless - 
NON, 
“A wealthy cit, grown old in trade, 
Now wishes for a rural shade,” 
Matinpa PouLsan, 
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Replies. 


SIMON FORMAN. 
(6% S, ix. 69.) 

This celebrated astrologer was born at Quid- 
hampton, near Wilton, Dec. 30, 1552, and died 
sud .: in a boat on the Thames, September 
1612. For accounts of his life see Rose’s Biog. 
Dict., vol. vii.; Nowv. Biog. Générale, tome xviii.; 
and Athenee Oxonienses, vol. ii. pp. 98-106. Both 
the first and second authorities, however, say he 
died Sept. 12,1611. As Senex seems desirous 
of knowing more particularly of the circumstances 
of Forman’s death, I transcribe the following pas- 
sage from Wood :— 

“I have been informed by a certain author [ Lilly; 

that the Sunday night before Dr. Forman died, he, the 
eaid Forman, and his wife being at supper in their garden- 
house, she told him in a pleasant humour that she had 
been informed that he could resolve whether man or 
wife should die first, and asked him, ‘ Whether I should 
bury you or no?’ ‘Qh,’ said he, ‘ You shall bury me; 
but thou wilt much repent it.’ Then said she, ‘ How 
long will that be?’ To which he made answer, ‘I shall 
die before next Thursday night be over. The next day, 
being Monday, all was well; Tuesday came, and he was 
not sick; Wednesday came, and still he was well; and 
then his impertinent wife did twit him in the teeth 
with what he had said on Sunday. Thursday came, and 
dinner being ended he was well, went down to the water- 
side and took a pair of oars to go to some buildings he 
was in hand with at Puddle-dock; and being in the 
middle of the Thames, he presently fell down, and only 
said, ‘ An impost ! an impost!’ ale died; whereupon 
& most sad storm of wind immediately followed, Thus 
my author here — but the reader must know this, 
that the 12th of Sept., 1612, on which day he was buried, 
was then Thursday, and ‘tis very unlikely that his bod 
was buried the same day on which he died, or that it 
was kept a week above ground.” 
Forman bequeathed “all his rarities and secret manu- 
scripts of what sort soever” to his pupil in astro- 
logy, the Rev. Richard Napier, of whom an account 
will be found in Chambers’s Book of Days, vol. i. 
pp. 458-9. G. F. R. B. 


Senex will find an article entitled “ Life of Dr. 
Simon Forman” in the Antiquarian Repertory 
(1780), vol. i. p. 275, with an engraved portrait of 
the astrologer “from the original drawing in the 
collection of the Right Hon. Lord Mountstuart.” 
The writer of this biographical sketch appears to 
have obtained all the particulars from a life of Lilly, 
whom he terms “ a fellow labourer in the vineyard 
of eg and who was, I sup; the celebrated 
William Lilly, the almanac maker, who wrote the 
Merlin Anglicus or Almanack. Quoting from 
that life, the death of Forman is thus described :— 

“Now we come to his death, which happened as 


follows: The Sunday night before he died, his wife and 
he being at supper in their A y= she bein 
pleasant, told him that she had been informed he coul 


resolve whether man or wife should die first, ‘ Whether 
phall I,’ quoth she, ‘ bury you orno?’ ‘ Ob, Trunco,’ for 


Oxford. Edited by J. O. Halliwell, 


so he called her, ‘ thou wilt bury me, but thou wilt much 
repent it.’ ‘Yea, but how long first?’ ‘I shall die,’ 
said he, ‘ere Thursday night.’ Monday came, all was 
well, Tuesday came, he not sick. Wednesday came, 
and still he was well ; with which his impertinent wife 
did much twit him in the teeth, Thursday came, and 
dinner was ended, he very well: he went down to the 
water-side, and took a pair of oars to go to some build- 
ings he was in hand with in Puddle-dock. Being in the 
middle of the Thames, he presently fell down, only say- 
ing, ‘An impost,an impost,’ and so di A most sad 
storm of wind immediately following. He died worth 
one thousand two hundred pounds, and left one only son 
named Clement.” 

The writer goes on to say that “all his rarities 
and secret manuscripts” eventually were in the 
possession of the well-known antiquary, Elias 
Ashmole ; therefore I think it not at all improbable 
that some of them at least may be even now in 
the Ashmolean Museum, and perhaps also other 
materials for a biography. Frep, C. Frost, 

Teignmouth, 


An account of Simon Forman, the astrologer, 
1552-1611, is, I think, to be found in most bio- 
— dictionaries, such as Chalmers’s. The 
authority generally referred to is Wood’s Athene 
Oxonienses, ii. 98, where the tale about his death 
as told by William Lilly, another astrologer, is 
given (see Lilly’s Life and Times, with Ashmole’s 
notes, 1774). It amounts to this. One Sunday even- 
ing his wife pleasantly asked him when he should 
die? He salted, ** I shall die before next Thursday 
night be over.” On Thursday after dinner he 
took boat to Puddle Dock, “and being in the 
middle of the Thames, he presently fell down and 
only said, ‘An impost ! an impost !’ and so died, 
Whereupon a most sad storm of wind immediately 
followed.” He was buried at Lambeth on Sept. 12, 
1611. Epwarp Sotty. 


His Autobiogra and Personal Diary was 
edited by J. O. navel 4to., London, 1849. He 
is mentioned by Anthony Wood, Athena Ozon., 
vol. i. col. 420 (London, 1691), where it is stated 
that several of his MSS. are in the Ashmole collec- 
tion, in the Bodleian ; also that his character is 
noticed by Sir Anthony Weldan in The Court and 
Character of King James, 8vo. p. 110 (London, 
1650). The “ Autobiography” exists in MS. in 
the Bodleian, and the mere enumeration of his 
MSS. occupies about a column and a half in Rev. 
W. D. Macray’s Index to the Catalogue of the Ash- 
mole MSS., 4to. (Oxford, 1866). 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


Sewex will find a most interesting account of 
Forman in the “ ony and Personal 
Diary of Dr. Simon Forman, the celebrated Astro- 
loger. From A.D. 1552 to A.p. 1602. From the un- 
published manuscripts in the Ashmolean Museum, 
. (London, 
for private circulation only, 1849).” The history 
of the above work is a little out of the common 


4 
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way, and may be worth noting. In 1843 the 
diary was intended to have been published by the 
Camden Society, but when the proof-sheets had 
been prepared, several paragraphs appeared to 
the council of the society objectionable. The 
directed the sheets in consequence to be cancelled, 
and the publication was abandoned. Only sixteen 
copies were printed. In 1849 Mr. Halliwell 
rinted for — circulation 105 copies, five 
Peing on thick paper, and in this edition some of 
the objectionable passages were omitted or toned 
down, but quite enough remains to throw a very 
curious light on the manners of the age. Other 
sources are (1) a MS. in the Plymouth Library, 
No. 47, entitled “Collections relating to Dr. 
Forman”; (2) a MS. completed in the year 1615 
by a pupil of Forman on astrology and medicine, 
and sold at Sotheby’s, May 21, 1857; and, of 
course (3) Lilly’s Life. Ne Quip Numis, 
East Hyde. 


The ninth edition (1879) of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica gives a short account of this physician 
and astrologer, and says that he was born at Quid- 
hampton, a village near Wilton, in Wilshire, in the 
year 1552. He was apprenticed to a druggist at 
Salisbury, and afterwards became a schoolmaster, 
and shortly afterwards entered Magdalen College, 
Oxford, where he studied medicine and astrology. 
He pursued the same studies in Holland, and, 
returning to London, settled in Philpot Lane, 
where he practised as a physician, and was more 
than once imprisoned for having no diploma. 
He finally obtained one from the Cambridge 
University, and settled at Lambeth, where he was 
consulted by many persons of rank, amongst others 
by the Countess of Essex. “ He expired suddenly 
while crossing the Thames in a boat, Sept. 12, 
1611.” No account of any remarkable dream is 
given concerning his death in this notice. 

B. F. Scaruerr. 

Born 1552, died 1612. For further particulars 
see Biog. Universelle (Paris, 1816), Hoefer’s Nouv. 
Biog. Générale, and Rose’s Biog. Dict., but the 
best and amplest account is contained in Athene 
Oxonienses, by Anthony 4 Wood (London, 1815), 
vol. ii. col. 98. This also contains particulars of 
his death and his own prophecy concerning the 
same, which none of the others do. He died ona 
Thursday, and Sept. 6, 1612, the day on which he 
was buried, being also a Thursday, William Lilly (in 
his own life, from which this account in the Athene 
Oxon, is taken) observes that “‘’Tis very unlikely 
that his body was buried the same day on which 
he died, or that it was kept a week above | 4 


New York. 


Some particulars of this man about the year 
1601 may be gleaned from the MSS. of the College 
of Physicians of that date, reported on in the 


Eighth Report of the Royal Commission on Iis- 
torical MSS., Appendix i. p. 226. J. J.C. 


Senex will find an account of Simon Forman, 
and of his prediction of his own death, in Mr. 
William Lilly's History of his Life and Times 
(1715), pp. 12-16. J. E. Opcers. 

Senex will find a long account of Simon Forman 
in Wood’s Athene Oxonienses; also some men- 
tion of him in Strype’s Life of Whitgift, bk. iv. 
ch. xxviii. p. 533, fol. J. R. B. 


OrraL: its Erymorocy (6 ix. 123, 155, 
197).—I think further controversy about this word 
will only be unprofitable, as I am sure it is un- 
necessary. Mr. FornerincHam calmly puts aside 
all analogies as if they did not exist ; but he must 
remember that he has to convince not me alone, 
but every one else. He tells us that “the dis- 
tance between what falis off trees and refuse is 
much too great to be bridged over by anything 
like bits of stick.” This argument I have already 
answered by anticipation, by referring him to the 
Danish affald, under the impression that he was 
acquainted with that language. But if he is not, 
I must explain that word more particularly, as I 
think it will suffice, without going into Dutch and 
German, though those languages have also to be 
reckoned with, and I have already cited the forms, 
which can be looked out at leisure. I must first 
say that the Danish often has /d for Ul; thus our 
fall is in Danish falde. The Danish af is our off; 
and the Danish affald is exactly off-fall, so far as 
the form is concerned. But the senses of the 
Danish affald are very instructive, and, curiously 
enough, they exactly “bridge over the distance” 
in the manner which has been authoritatively 
declared to be impossible. I take Ferrall and 
Repp’s Dictionary, which is good enough for the 
purpose. The senses of affald there given are, 
“ Fall, inclination, declivity, slope ; decline, abate- 
ment, refuse, offal ; ‘lévets Affald,’ the fall of the 
leaf ; ‘at samle Affald i Skoven,’ to pick up sticks 
in the woods; ‘Affald i en Have,’ windfalls ; 
‘ Affald i en Huusholding,’ broken victuals, leav- 
ings; ‘Affald af Metal,’ refuse, dross, residue, 
scum,” &c. If we look out offal in the English- 
Danish part, we shall find affald given as one of 
the equivalents. Observe that the range of mean- 
ings is really far wider than what is declared to be 
impossible. We pass from declivity to dross, and 
include sticks and offal bythe way. Soin German 
abfall, lit. off-fall, is the term for offal actually 
used by the butchers. We have practically been 
told that they cannot use such a term, but the 
answer is that they do use it, which puts the 
matter past all argument. 

I do not wish to go into technicalities, or it 
would be easy to show that the Norse v answérs 
to an English w, and not to f at all ; sq that there 
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—— phonetic difficulties about this new and 

less proposal. Ouriously enough, this is 
shown by the very word cited ; for the Icel. velja 
was formerly welja, and became wale (not vale, 
still less fale) in English. 

I will just touch upon the other points raised. 
As for orts, it is fully explained§in}my dictionary 
as containing the — or; but dr is not the root, 
only the prefix. The same prefix occurs in or-deal. 
Certainly Webster quotes “wailed wine and 
meats” from Chaucer ; but that only proves, what 
we knew before, that his quotations from “Chaucer” 
are worthless. The above words occur in the 
twenty-ninth line of the Complaint of Creseide, 
printed in Speght’s edition of Chaucer ; but this 
edition includes poems by Gower, Lydgate, Oc- 
cleve, Henrysoun, and others. The author of the 
line was Henrysoun, who was not born till after 
Chaucer's deat Watrer W. Sxzear. 


As a further illustration of Pror. Sxear’s re- 
marks on this word, may I refer to the Hebrew 
mappal, a falling (deciduum, Abfall, Gesen. Thes. 
s.v.), rendered offal in Davidson’s Gr. p. 81? It 
means chaff in Amos viii. 6, and something be- 
longing to the crocodile in Job xli. 15 (E.V. 23). 
The Rabbinical equivalent is mappdleth, from the 
same root ndphal, cecidit. J. 

Bp. Hatfeld’s Hall, Durham. 


Hare-powper} (6" §. ix. 90, 137, 178).— 
The following is from the People’s Cyclopedia 
(New York, 1879): “The strange fashion of 
using hair-powder is said to have originated 
from some of the ballad-singers at the} fair 
of St. Germain, in France, whitening their 
heads to render themselves more attractive.” 
In Eugene Rimmel’s Book of Perfumes (London, 
1865) we find that “ hair-powder was introduced 
towards the end of the sixteenth century ” (p. 208). 
Challamel, in his History of Fashion in France 
translated, London, 1882), says that, “dating 

the year 1587, one of the last years of the 
troubled reign of Henri III., women had taken a 
violent fancy to wearing hair only as a headdress 
surmounted by a feather. They wore false hair or 
wigs, powdered with violet powder for brunettes, 
and with iris for fair women.” F. W. 
New York, 


“ An’? PLEASE THE Pics” (6% ix, 149).— 
Mr. Davies, in his excellent Supplementary Eng- 
lish Glossary, gives both the explanations to which 
Mr. Fenton refers, but without comment. On 
the other hand, Dr. Brewer, in his Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable, while denouncing Pegge’s ex- 
planation of “ please the pix” as wholly unworth 
of feredit, and noticing that “ please the pixies,” 
or fairies, is still a common saying in Devonshire, 
explains this expression as meaning “if the 


Virgin permits,” from “Saxon piga (a virgin), 


whence Peggy, a common name of females in Scot- 
land.” G. F. R. B. 


The real word, no doubt, is pyx, from pyxis 
and rv€is, and we are to understand thereby, not 
the box in which the host was kept, but the box 
used in English coinage for certain coins kept as 
a test of the weight and fineness of metal before it 
is sent from the Mint. Epwarp Matay. 


Goop Luck 1x tue Tip or A Bortep Cow's 
Toneve (6™ §, ix. 185).—I have often heard of 
this folk-lore, but never witnessed it “in the flesh ” 
until last October, when a similar scene occurred 
at breakfast, the perpetrator being a Scotchman, 
as genial a friend as I ever met, and R.A., more- 
over. He pounced upon the tip of a tongue and 
anon conveyed it quietly to his waistcoat pocket. 
Upon my remarking it, he produced three or four 
others, bearing a strong resemblance to well-worn 

ieces of professional india-rubber. If this should 
* meet the eye ” of the R.A. he must forgive a tale 
out of school, necessitated by the exigences of my 
penchant for “ N. & Q.” 
Frep. W. Joy, M.A., F.S.A. 
Cathedral Library, Ely. 


My housekeeper, a native of Yorkshire, tells me 
that this same belief was generally current in the 
neighbourhood of Rotherham and Sheffield when 
she was a child. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


It used to be an article in the domestic faith 
of Lincolnshire that to carry such a tip in your 
pocket was to ensure yourself from toothache. 

Sr. 


Transmission or Courtesy Tittes (6" §. ix. 
147).—The very idea of a courtesy title excludes 
all thought of right, and therefore Mr. Puon is 
scarcely correct in asking, “Can,” &c. But it is 
always usual, in the case of the death of the eldest 
son of a duke, marquis, or earl, for his (the de- 
ceased’s) eldest son to assume his father’s desi 
tion or some other one of his grandfather's titles ; 
and I know of no law or rule to limit this right. 
The Earl of Perth’s eldest son was styled Lord 
Forth, but his grandson calls himself Lord Drum- 
mond. The present Earl of Crawford was formerly 
known as Lord Lindsay, but his son styles him- 
self Lord Balneil. I can, therefore, see no reason 
why Lord Belgrave should, or should not, call 
himself Earl Grosvenor, 

Tue Eprror or Lopar’s “ Peerace.” 

13, Great Marlborough Street, W, 


The assumption of titles of courtesy is a matter 
of usage, and not of right. I think the following 
rules are fairly exhaustive : 1. That the eldest son 
of a peer beneath the rank of earl is not entitled 
to a courtesy title. 2. That the eldest son of a 


living gentleman assuming a courtesy title beneath 
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that of earl is not entitled to a courtesy title. 3. 
That the eldest son of a peer of the rank of earl, 
or above it, or the eldest son of the eldest son of 
a gentleman holding a courtesy title of such a rank, 
can assume any, and not necessarily the highest, 
of the inferior titles of his father or grandfather, 
a grandson always taking a title inferior to that of 
his father during the latter's lifetime. 4. That no 
such son or grandson may take a title which, al- 
though lower in rank, is synonymous in style with 
that of his father or grandfather, ¢.g., the Duke of 
Weatminster’s son or grandson could not call him- 
self by the title of Marquis of Westminster. 5. 
That where, as is the case in a few instances, there 
is no inferior title the son takes as a courtesy title 
his father’s surname with the prefix of “ Lord.” 
6. That so far as courtesy titles are concerned, the 
peerages of England, Scotland, and Ireland are 
treated as one. A. N, T. P. 


Arms or Bercamo (6" §, viii. 349).—The arms 
of this town are Party per pale, or < —.. 
. M. M. 


Nowsvucn Patace (6" §, viii. 448 ; ix. 90, 154, 
178).—The account of Nonsuch, given in the 
forthcoming number of my Greater London, will 
_ confirm all that A. J. M. tells your readers 

t this place of departed greatness, The 
“modern country house” which he saw on his 
left hand is Mr. W. G. Farmer’s mansion, the new 
Nonsuch Park. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


The earliest view and description of the palace 
of Nonsuch was, I believe, the joint work of Braun 
and Houfnagle, 1582. Camden used the best part 
of Braun’s account, with some slight additions, 
in 1586; and Paul Hentzner adopted the joint 
account of Braun and Camden in 1598, with an 
additional paragraph. Hentzner’s book was pub- 
lished in 1617 at Breslau. A valuable notice of 
Nonsuch by Nichols is in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for August, 1837, pp. 135-44, from which Mr. 
Watrorp may collect many suggestive hints. 
There is an unfortunate mistake—I do not know 
a whom first made, but it was stereotyped by 

ibson, and often reproduced—that the palace was 
destroyed in the Commonwealth times, when in 
trath it was granted in fee by Charles II. to the 
Duchess of Cleveland in 1671, who pulled down 
both Nonsuch and the house in the greater park, 
Worcester House, and sold the materials, many 

rtions of which still exist in surrounding old 
ses at Epsom, &c. Another error often re- 

is that first made by Braun in 1582, that 

it was thena royal residence. Henry VIII. bought 
Codington in 1538, and formed the royal demesne, 
the greater park of 911 acres, and the lesser park of 
671 acres ; on the latter, where the old residence 


of the Codingtons stood, he, near the site of the old 


mansion, began to build a royal house, which was 
to be so grand, so beautiful, and so complete, that 
it at once took the nameofNonsuch. Henry VIII. 
died in 1547, before the palace was completed. 
His successors did not care to complete it ; Mary 
was disposed to pull it down, but consented to 
sell it to the Earl of Arundel, who finished it 
according to the original plans, and lived and died 
there. His heir and son-in-law, Lord Lumley, 
sold it to Queen Elizabeth in 1591. When Braun 
described it and Houfnagle engraved his view of 
it in 1582, it was clearly a private house; and so 
it was when first mentioned by Camden in 1586 ; 
but it truly was a royal residence in 1598, when 
Hentzner saw it. There are some interesting 
details connected with Nonsuch in the 
Papers, edited by a in 1835. When 
Charles II. gave Nonsuch Palace and parks away 
in 1671, and the property was disparked and cut 
up into farms, the place ceased to have any public 
interest. It passed into various hands, and a 
good deal has now been built upon ; but a portion 
of the small park remains, which still keeps the 
old name of Nonsuch Park, on which Sir J. Wyatt- 
ville built a handsome house for S. Farmer, Esq., 
in the grounds of which many old royal trees are 
still to be seen. In reference to the site of the 
old palace and its being ploughed up, there is an 
interesting letter in the Atheneum, I think about 
1860, from Walter Thornbury, who when a boy 
lived at Cheam, and took a pleasure in collecting 
what facts he could about Nonsuch. The walk 
through the old avenue is very pleasant, and I 
cannot help saying I read A. J. M.’s note on the 
subject with regret. Surely there is no need to 
exhume Henry VIII. again, and place him in the 
pillory, in relation to Nonsuch. Even though 
the palace which he designed, but did not live to 
complete, was pulled down and destroyed a cen- 
tury later, we have plenty of records of him left— 
his memory will not fade away in England till the 
Reformation is forgotten ; and if we want a visible 
memento, the Palace of St. James, with H. and A. 
and the true lover’s knot, shown in the brickwork 
of the gateway, still exists, and will probably 
escape the hand of the spoiler. There is no need 
to stand up for the moral dignity or purity of the 
king ; but, on the other hand, it is hardly worth 
while to cite him in “N. & Q.” merely to pelt him 
with satirical banter, Epwarp Sotty. 

Sutton, Surrey. 

It seems to me that Grotius’s lines will bear 
translation, as well as Dutch epigrams usually do, 
without altering the text further than making one- 
word of “ Non Suithi.” The poet says to the chaste 
Diana, “ Be propitious to James, hunting in these 
woods. His hand, so sparing of human blood, 
deserves this favour of you, since that hand is 


armed only against game.” 
J, Carrick Moors, 
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Cazoosz (6 S. ix. 185).—The commonly ac- 
cepted interpretation of the name Lizard is High 
Court: lis, a court, and ard, high. The district 
was known up to recent times as Meneage, stony, 
the name Lizard probably having been extended 
from the village to the surrounding country. 
Norris says that Lizard comes from the Welsh 
and Cornish UWidiart, a gate. Lézardrieux means 
the court or seat of justice on the Trieux. 

W. Toxver. 


Yew Trees cattep View Trees (6% ix. 
130).—This name for the yew was far from un- 
common. In Carr's Dialect of Craven, and in 
Holloway’s General Dictionary of Provincialisms, 
it is stated that vew was used in the Craven dis- 
trict for yew. In the last-named dictionary riew 
tree is mentioned as a Lancashire provincialism 
for yew tree. Mr. Hunter, in his Hallamshire 
Glossary, explains that view means a yew-tree, and 
adds, “ Hence the Views, an estate in Worsborough 


Dale.” Halliwell, in his Dictionary of Archaic |, 


and Provincial Words, gives yet another form of 
it, viz, vewe, which he says was a Cheshire word 


for a yew tree, G. F. R. B. 
Yews are still so called in North and West 
hire. Epwarp Kirk. 


Seediey, Manchester, 


Dr. Witp (6 8, ix. 130).—A very well-known 
politico-poetical writer of the Commonwealth time, 
1609-1679. A native of St. Ives, Hunts, and 
educated at Cambridge. He was appointed Rector 
of Aynho, Northamptonshire, in 1646, when Dr. 
Longman was ejected, and was in turn ejected 
at the Restoration. Edward Phillips, in his 
Theatrum Poetarum, 1675, whilst Wild was still 
alive, describes him as “one of the poetical Cas- 
sock, and not of the meanest rank ; who stands 
up in behalf of the Presbyterians. His Iter 
Boreale, being upon Monk’s journey into Scotland, 
in order to his Majesty's restoration, is lookt upon 
for a lofty and conceited style, his other things 
are for the most part of a lepid and facetious 
nature.” His collected poems were published in 
a small 12mo. volume in 1670, and several times 
reprinted, both alone and associated with other 
similar poems by Rochester and others, under the 
title of Rome Rhym’d to Death. Recently} Dr. 
Wild’s poems have been reprinted, with an his- 
torical and biographical preface by the Rev. John 
Hunt, D.D., 8vo. 1870. The poetry as a whole 
is poor, though now and then enlivened by brilliant 
flashesfof wit. The chief interest, asin most of the 
so-called State Poems, depends on the bearing 
which they have on the history of the period. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


A biographical account of Dr. Robert Wild will 
be found in Baker's Northamptonshire, vol. i. 


p- 552; in Langbaine’s Lives and Characters of 


the English Dramatick Poets, 1691; and also in 
the list of plays appended to Whincop’s Scan- 
derbeg, 1747. Wood describes him as a “ Fat, 
jolly man, and boon Presbyterian.” In the 
collection of broadsides in the Chetham Library 
is a very rare sheet, entitled A Dialogue between 
Death and Doctor Robert Wyld, who Dyed lately 
of an Apoplexy (London, printed in the year 
1679). Dn Wild was the author of many poetical 
pieces, and several of his sermons were published. 
The following list, from my Northamptonshire 
Notes, will be helpful to your correspondent T. C.; 


The Arraignment of a Sinner, an Assize Sermon at 
Oxford, March 5, 1655. 
An Essay upon the late Victory obtained by the Duke 
of York against the Dutch, June 3, 1665. 
In verse. 
A Poem oy the Imprisonment of Mr. Calamy in 
Newgate. (1663. 
An Elegie upon the Earle of Essex’s Funerall, [1646.} 
The Benefice,a comedy. 1689. 
The Tragedy of Christopher Love at Tower-Hill. 
660, 


A Letter to Mr. J. J. upon His Majesty's Declaration 
for Liberty of Conscience. 1672. 

In Nova Fert Animos, &c.,a New Song Upon the 
Hopeful New Parliament. 

{ Elegy] Upon the Much to be Lamented Death of the 
Reverend Mr. Vines. [1656.] 

Rome Rhym’d to Death, a Collection of Choice Poems 
by Dr. Wild and others of the best Modern Wit, [1683.] 

Iter Boreale, with additions of other Poems. 1660, 
1661, 1668, 1679, 1671, 1716. 

Iter Boreale, his Country Clown, in verse, 1665. 

The Recantation of a Penitent Proteous, as it was 
acted at St. Paul’s in London. 1663. 

The Fair Quarrel, by Way of Letter, between Mr. 
Wanley and Dr. Wilde. 

Poems by Robert Wilde, D.D., with notes by the Rev. 
Hunt. 1870, 

An Exclamation against ous occasioned by His 
Majesties Last Gracious Speech. 678. 

Dr. Wild’s Humble Thanks for His Majesties Declara- 
tion for Liberty of Conscience. March 15, 1672. 

Dr. Hewitt’s Letter to Dr. Wilde on June 7, 1658, 
being the day before he suffered Death, and read by Dr. 
Wilde at his Funerall. 

Moonshine ; or, the Restauration of Jews-Trumps and 


1672. 
we Poeticvm ; or, a Scourge for a Wilde Poet. 

Doctor Wild's Return’d. 1672. 

An Answer for Mr, Calamie to a Poem Congratulating 
his imprisonment in Newgate. By J. R,, author of the 
late Small Beer Poem, 1663. 

A Wipe for Iter-Boreale Wilde ; or, an Infallible Cure 
for the Gout, 1670. 

Hudibras on Calamy’s Imprisonment, and Wild's 


etry. 

Poor Robbin’s Parley with Dr, Wilde. 1672. 
Joun TAYLor. 

Northampton. 


A Nonconformist, ejected from the rectory of 
Aynho, in Northamptonshire, 1660. The author 
of Iter Boreale and other poetical pieces. He was 
the son of Robert Wild, shoemaker, of St. Ives, 
Hunts, and was admitted a sizar of St. John’s 
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College, Cambridge, Jan. 26, 1631/2, aged sixteen. 
A notice of him will be found in Wood’s Fasti, 
by Bliss, ii. 35. J. Incre Drepee. 


Your correspondent asks who he was. The 
quotation from Heywood’s Register that he was 
“of Oundley,” refers to Oundle, in Northampton- 
shire, where he died. Dr. Wilde was chiefly 
connected with St. Ives, Huntingdonshire, and 
was one of the ejected ministers of 1662. An 
account of his career is given in the Introduc- 
tion to the volume of Poems by Robert Wilde, 
D.D., by the Rev. John Hunt (Strahan & Co., 
London, 1870, pp. 108). One of his humorous 
and satirical songs is Alas, poor Scholar, whither 
wilt thou Go? after the fashion and metre of 
William Cleland’s Hallo, my Fancy, whither wilt 
thow Go? Bene. 


Some account of him is given in Chalmers’s Dict. 
and in Rose’s. He was a Nonconformist divine, 
born at St. Ives in 1609. He was ejected from 
the rectory of Aynho at the Restoration, and died 
at Oundle, 1679. He wrote a number of poems, 
that are said to be interesting, less for their poetry 
than for the historical glimpses they yield of that 
eventful time. There isa poem of his on a broad- 
sheet on the Imprisonment of Edmund Calamy in 
Newgate,1662. The Rev. John Hunt, as recently 
as 1870, edited his Poems, with an historical and 


biographical preface and notes. CO. A. Warp. 
averstock Hill. 


Robert Wilde was born at St. Ives, co. Hunts, 
about 1609, and proceeded M.A. at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, 1639. He took his B.D. 
degree at Oxford in 1642, and proceeded D.D. 
by king’s letters at Cambridge. He held the 
living of Aynho, co. Northants, from which he 
was ejected for nonconformity. Upon this he 
retired to Oundle, where he died in 1679. Be- 
sides some sermons, &c., he is said to have pub- 
lished the following poetical works : Poems, in- 
cluding Iter Boreale ; The Tragedy of Christopher 

at Tower Hill, reprinted 1661; a collection 
of Poems hitherto unpublished, 1665; The Benefice, 
a comedy, 1689. The above particulars are from 
a MS. history of Oundle by John Cole, now the 
property of Mr. Taylor, of Northampton. It is 
only fair to state that in the Graduati Canta- 
brigienses, 1823, no person of this name appears 
as having taken the degrees above mentioned. 

W. D. Sweerine. 
Maxey, Market Deeping. 


Robert Wild, or Wilde, was born at St. Ives, in 
Huntingdonshire, in 1609. He was educated at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he proceeded 
M.A. in 1639. In 1642 he obtained the degree of 
B.D. at Oxford. He was inducted to the living 
of Aynho, in Northamptonshire, on July 22, 


by order of the House of Lords. In November, 
1660, he received the degree of D.D. at Cambridge 
by king’s letters. Two years after this he was 
ejected fornonconformity. He then went to Oundle, 
where he died in 1679, aged seventy. He left 
two sons, both of whom conformed and were bene- 
ficed clergymen. See Chalmers’s Biographical 
Dictionary, Rose’s Biographical Dictionary, and 
Baker’s History of Northamptonshire, i. 552. 
For a list of his works, which were a curious mix- 
ture, see Allibone. G. F. R. B. 


This author was a Covenanting divine, and 
Rector of Aynho, in Northamptonshire. An- 
thony & Wood says that he was “a fat, jolly, boon 
Presbyterian.” He died at Oundle, Northampton- 
shire, in 1679. His chief work was Iter Boreale, 
a panegyric on General Monk for his march from 
Scotland to London. This book, of which the first 
edition is 1660, 4to:, was often republished. He 
also wrote Tragedy of Christopher , 1660, 4to. ; 
The Benefice, a comedy, London, 1689, 4to.; and a 
few minor works of little value. 

Joun E. T. Lovspay. 

{In addition to the list of biographies noted, Winstan- 
ley, in his Lives of the Poets, speaks of Wild as “one, 
and not of the meanest of the Poetical Cassock, being 
in some sort a kind of an Anti-Cleaveland, writing as 
high, and standing up as stifly [sic] for the Presbyterians aa 
ever Cleaveland did against them,” &c. His minor works 
are spoken of as reflecting on others, who as sharply 
retorted upon him. One of the antagonists thus pro- 
voked says of Wild :— 

“ His nose plainly proves 

What pottage he loves.” 
Winstanley adds patronizingly, ‘‘ His strain, had it been 
fitted to a right key, might have equalled the chiefest 
of the age.” The date of his ejection is variously stated. } 


Zerrs (6% §, ix. 128).—E. B. has certainly fallen 
into a strange error regarding the meaning of the 
above, which is simply an old-fashioned way of 
spelling the word years, the letter = being often 
used in the place of y in ancient Scottish docu- 
ments ; so that “ four scoir and twa zeirs” stands 
for “[15]82,” viz., the date of the document quoted 
by your correspondent. Perhaps E. B. would 
like to know that not long ago I came across, in 
a Scottish deed of the sixteenth century, the 
word sinzeowr, which is evidently a corruption of 
the French seigneur. E. B. L., F.S. A.Scot. 
Walthamstow. 

[Mr. Canmicnart, Mr. Sern Warr, Sir J. A. Proroy, 
B, 8, are for information to the same 
effec 


Lorp Montacute (6" §. ix. 207).—John Nevill, 
Marquess of Montagu, who, with his brother, the 
great Earl of Warwick, was killed at the battle of 
Barnet in 1471, had the followingchildren: 1,George, 
cr. Duke of Bedford, died 1483; 2, John, buried 
at Salston, Cambs.; 3, Anne, m. to Sir William 


1646, on the presentation of John Cartwright, and 


Stonor; 4, Elizabeth, m, to Lord Scrope, of 
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Upsall ; 5, Margaret, m. first to Sir John Mor- 
timer, and secondly to Robert Horne ; 6, Lucy, 
m. first Sir Thomas Fitzwilliams, of Aldwarke, 
father of Will Fitzwilliams, Earl of Southampton, 
and secondly to Sir Anthony Brown, Standard- 
Bearer of England, whose grandson was cr. Vis- 
count Montagu ; 7, Isabel, m. to Sir Will Huddle- 
ston, of Salston. Constance 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Enouisn Hustixe Custom (6" §. ix. 70, 115). 
—An instance of this is given in the Bride of 
Lammermoor, chap. ix., where Bucklaw hands the 
knife to Lucy Ashton, and is surprised at her de- 
clining the sanguinary office. J. F. 

(Omen draws attention to the same instance. } 


Exites 1x (6" §, ix. 108). 
—Scanty gleanings concerning them may, perhaps, 
be obtained from Bishop Morley’s Controversial 
Treatises, and from a small volume in vellum, W. 
Stampe, D.D., on Spiritual Infatuation (The 
Hague, 1650). Fitz, L. H. V. 


“THE FIRST COMMONER OF THE REALM” (6" §S, 
ix. 206).—The Speaker is the first commoner of the 
realm, taking rank immediately after the barons, 
by statute 1 William and Mary, cap. 21. 

Constance Russet. 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Quaint Purases sy Joun Marston: Noc- 
TURNAL (6" §, ix. 7, 51, 93).—When I gave my 
explanation of a nocturnal, I had forgotten that it 
occurs in another play of Marston’s, his Histrio- 
mastic, As it confirms the interpretation I put 
upon it—a farce-like comedy, or the like—I quote 
it. Post-haste, in Act II. sig. C 3, is giving a 
list of the plays that can be played by his com- 
pany, adding to each its nature—tragedy, comedy, 
pastoral, &c.—and his fifth and last is The Wid- 
dowes Apron Strings (“a nocturnall ”). 

Br. Nicnozson. 


Morro Waytep ror Boox or Quorarions IN 
Foreian anp Crassicat Laxevaces (6" §, ix. 
207).—I would suggest, “ They have been at a great 
feast of languages, and stolen the scraps” (Love's 
Labour's Lost, V. i.). F. H. 

Grosvenor Library. 


Earty Marriaces (6 §, vi. 347; vii. 91, 
134; viii. 94, 176, 413, 524).—The quotation from 
the Court Journal of Nov. 17, 1883, was incorrect. 
In the census and similar Government reports, 
15—, when followed in the next line by 20 —, 
means “ fifteen, but under twenty.” I have searched 
through the tables of the annual reports of the 
Registrar General for the thirty-one years 1851- 
1881, and find that out of 11,058,376 persons 
married within that period there were eleven 
bridegrooms aged fifteen who married women (?) 
aged fifteen (four cases), sixteen, eighteen (two 


cases), nineteen (two cases), twenty, and twenty- 
one. There were during the same period three 
brides aged fourteen, who married men of eighteen, 
twenty-one, and twenty-five. In five marri 
the bridegroom was aged sixteen, his bride fifteen; 
in twenty-nine marriages both were aged sixteen, 
In all 154 boys were married before they attained 
their seventeenth year, and 882 girls before they 
attained their sixteenth year. 
G. B. Loyastarr, 


Totse (6" ix. 189).—Tulse Hill is no 
doubt so called from the former owners of the 
land. About the end of last century a Miss Tulse 
is said to have let the hill for sheep grazing at a 
rent of per annum. J. 


Mrs. Mitcnett (6" §. ix. 188). — The 
Mrs. Mitchell to whom Fanny Kemble refers 
was the widow of a gentleman who inherited from 
a distant relation the estates of Stow in Mid- 
lothian and Carolside, in Berwickshire. Writing 
where I have no access to Burke’s Landed Gentry, 
I cannot give with certainty her maiden name; 
but I have an impression that it was Milne, and 
that her brother held office in the Department of 
Woods and Forests. Her eldest son sat in Parlia- 
ment as member for Berwick-on-Tweed. On his 
death the Midlothian and Berwickshire estates 
devolved on his widow, now Lady —_ as 


Praoe’s “ Forme or Cory” (6 S. viii. 469). 
—The edition of 1780, spoken of as “ the last re- 
print,” was, in fact, the first print of this curious 
document. The original MS. was the property of 
Gustavus Brander, Esq., F.A.S., and had by him 
been entrusted, for illustration and transcription, 
to the Rev. Samuel Pegge, LL.D. and F.S.A.,, his 
intimate friend. The title of the printed volume 
is:— 

“The Forme of Cury. A Roll of Antient English 
Cookery, compiled about the Year 1390, Temp. Ric. IL. 
-_ a copious Index and Glossary, London, 1780. 

vo.” 

The impression was a private one, but came into 
the hands of the public at the sale of Mr. Brander's 
library and effects. The autograph was in the 
handwriting of the period, a facsimile being given 
to face p. xxxi of the preface. The pamphlet is 
often, but not necessarily, accompanied by a por- 
trait of Dr. Pegge at the age of eighty-one, en- 
graved by Basire from a drawing by Mr. Brander, 
which was not completed till 1785. This, too, was 
a private print, but a number of impressions were 
dispersed at Mr. Brander’s sale, and have been 
prefixed to copies of the Forme of Cury. The 
plate bears the following inscription :— 

“Samuel Pegge, A.M., F.A.S, 

A.D. MDCOLXXXv. 81. 
Impensis et ex Voto Gustavi Brander, Arm, 
Sibi et Amicis,” 
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This portrait is well engraved, but is said not to 
be happy asa resemblance of the venerable anti- 

uary. The Forme of Cury is included by the 
Rev. Richard Warner, of Sway, near Lymington, 
Hants, among the curious pieces in his Antiqui- 
tates Culinarie; or, Curious Tracts relating to 
the Culinary Affairs of the Old English, with a 
Preliminary Discourse, Notes, and Illustrations, 
London, 1791, 4to. It may here be asked, What 
has become of the original document? The son of 
the editor, in the “ Biographical Memoirs” of his 
father, prefixed to his Curialia Miscellanea ; or, 
Anecdotes of Old Times, Regal, Noble, Gentilitial, 
and Miscellaneous (London, 1818, 8vo.) says that 
“soon after Dr. Pegge’s elucidation of the Roll 
was finished, Mr. Brander presented the autograph 
to the British Museum” (p. lviii). The Rev. Mr. 
Warner, on the other hand, gives the following 
account of it:— 

“This was a vellum roll, and contained 196 formule 
or recipes; it belonged once to the Earl of Oxford. 
The late James West, Esq., bought it at the Earl's sale, 
when a part of his MSS, were disposed of; and on the 
death of the gentleman last mentioned, it came into 
the hands of the late Gustavus Brander, Esq., of Christ- 
church, Hants. I am sorry to add, when the collection 
of rarieties which this very worthy gentleman had 
made, came to be examined, sometime after bis decease, 
for the purpose of taking an inventory of them, the Forme 
of Cury was missing, and has never since been heard 
of, It was one of the most ancient remains of the kind 
now in being, and rendered still more curious by being 
the identical roll which was presented to Queen Eliza- 
beth, in the 28th year of her reign, by Lord Stafford’s 
heir, as appears from the Latin memorandum at the end 
of it,” —Op, cit., p. lix, 


Birmingham. 

Avurnors or Porms Wantep (6" §. ix. 150). 
—Mr. M. Haic is informed that the poems about 
which he inquires, “King Arthur’s Sword” and 
“Stanzas,” in vol. xiv. of the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, are by the late Cyrus Redding. See his Fifty 
Years’ Recollections, Literary and Personal, vol. ii. 


p. 368. Georce C. Boasr. 
15, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 8. W. 


New Worps S. ix. 67, 86, 114).—I am 
glad that Mr. Smmmonps has drawn attention to 
the copiousness of the vocabulary of Hyde Clarke’s 
Comprehensive Dictionary. This dictionary is not 
even referred to in the lists of the comparative 
number of words in various dictionaries which are 
issued by the publishers of the Hncyclopedic and 
the Imperial, Perhaps Mr. Srmonps’s note 
will secure for it this honour in the future. 

ile referring to the Comprehensive Dictionary 

I may mention a curious error in the second edi- 

tion (Weale, 1861) arising from a single wrong 

Jube is defined as a “ woodloft” instead of 

& roodloft. I do not know whether this has since 
corrected, J. RANDALL, 


Wituiam Bares, B.A, 


“Virco pronoris” (6 §, ix. 188).—Surely 
Mr. Ettacomer has misread the inscription on 
the church bell. There is no such name as “ Pro- 
noris”; the word must be simply a repetition of the 
“ Pro nobis.” E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Can the sentence be “Ora pro nobis, pia pro 
nobis virgo”? This would only suppose the mis- 
take of r for b. ©. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


In reply to Mr. H. T. Extacomee’s inquiry, 
Who was the “ Virgo pronoris” referred to in the 
line quoted by him ?— 

“ Ora pro nobis pia pronoris virgo,” 
I would suggest that there was no such person 
as “ Virgo pronoris,” but that the word pronoris 
has been wrongly spelt, from the similarity of the 
printed r with b, E. W. 


I must speak with diffidence before such a 
“bell-man” as Mr. Ettacomes, but surel 
noris is a mistake, whether of the old bell-founder 
or somebody else, for a repetition of pro nobis, 
C. 8. Warrey, M.A, 
Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro, 


Tue Parent or Preasure Canozs (6" §, ix. 
148, 198).—A much earlier example of a pleasure 
canoe than that referred to by Generat Ricaup 
is delineated in one of Matthew Darly’s etchings, 
being caricatures of Macaronies, “ Pub4. by M. 
Darly accor. to Act May 27th, 1772, Strand,” 
which, with the title of “The Isis Macaroni,” 
represents a young man standing upright in a 
canoe and paddling himself with a very long 
paddle. He wears a tight dress, decorated with 
frogs of braid or embroidery; on his head is a flat 
cap, with ribbons in a large bow; his hair is 
gathered behind in a very thick straight queue of 
the mode affected by the Macaronies. There is no 
doubt about the authenticity of this representa- 
tion of a canoe, used presumably at Oxford in 1772. 
The boat is a canoe proper, with upward curving 
head and stern, and it is evidently a crank little 
craft, very little larger, in proportion to the rower, 
than a modern canoe. See the British Museum 
Satirical Print, No. 4705, F. G. 8. 


Orper oF THE SovuTHERN Cross (6 ix. 
169).—Is A. J. D. sure that he is correct in speak- 
ing of this order as instituted “in the army of the 
Confederate States”? It is possible that such a 
decoration may have existed, though I think in 
that case the fact would have come to my know- 
ledge; but it occurs to me that A. J. D. may 
possibly have been misled, and that the decoration 
to which he refers may be the Brazilian Imperial 
Order of the Southern Cross, instituted in 1822 
for both sexes. The decoration is a cross of five 


points, somewhat resembling the well-known cross 
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of the Legion of Honour. In the circular centre 
of the reverse is represented, on a blue enamel 
ground, the constellation from which the order 
takes its name. The ribbon is of sky-blue silk. 
If there be a Confederate decoration of similar 
character, which I greatly doubt, I shall be glad 
to have a description of it. J. Woopwarb. 
Montrose. 


Distinctty (6 §, ix. 189).—I cannot conceive 
why we should not say that the style of an artist 
or of a particular picture is “ distinctly paltry ”; it 
means that it is clearly and obviously so. The use 
of the word awfully, as in “ awfully jolly,” is slang, 
because it is in direct contravention of the meaning 
of the word,—it is as ridiculous as the “ sublime 
salad oil” of the grocer; but to use distinctly as 
above is as correct as to employ the words ob- 
viously, positively, or what not. It is none the 
worse for being less usual, so only it be correct. 

C. A. Warp, 

Haverstock Hill. 


Apmirat (6% viii. 496; ix. 73, 
175).—By some oversight I have said that Admiral 
Benbow’s brother Thomas was a colonel in the 
king’s service; I should have said his — Thomas, 

TRIX, 


Swearine on Tue Horns at Hicuaarte 
ix. 69).—A list of the representations of this 
custom which I have in my Highgate collection 
will be found in “N. & Q.,” 5S, v. 12; and Mr. 
Ambrose Heal has, in his splendid collection of St. 
Pancras illustrations, a copy of the print which I 
then inquired for. The description is as follows : 
“ Administering the Oath at Highgate. Printed 
and Sold by Carrington Bowles, No. 69, in St. 
Paul’s Church Yard, London; published as the 
Act directs, Sept. 2, 1784.” I recently purchased 
a volume in manuscript, entitled “The Highgate 
Horn Boke,” being an account of a pilgrimage to 
Highgate to be sworn on the Horns, Oct. 20, 1846, 
by T. Parland, otherwise ‘‘ Master Zigzag,” illus- 
trated with pen-and-ink sketches by Madrigalus 
and others. lohrematien as to the possessor of the 
companion volume, Ye Highgate Oath, a Mysterie, 
with whom I should much like to exchange tran- 
scripts of the respective manuscripts, or of the 
present owner of the register of the names of the 

rsons sworn, which was formerly kept at the 

te House, would be much esteemed. 

Ono receipt of address I will post Senex a photo- 
graph of the most characteristic of my illustrations. 

Georce Porrer. 

Grove Road, Holloway, N. 


Senex will find a plate, “Swearing at High- 
gate,” facing p. 27 of Woodward's Eccentric Ex- 
cursions, London, 1796. H. A. Evans, 

The proprietor of the Old Gate House at High- 
gate is in possession not only of an old print 


representing the ceremony, but also of the horns 

(said to be the original). If I remember rightly, 

the form of oath is given at the foot of the print. 
T. Wiyy, 


In Hone’s Every-Day Book (1866), ii. 40, will 
be found a woodcut by George Cruikshank por- 
traying this ceremony. According to Mr. Thorne’s 
Handbook to the Environs of London, the scene of 
the picture is the parlour of the Fox and Crown, 
and Hone himself the chief performer. 

G. F. BR. B. 


In Chambers’s Book of Days, i. 118, there is an 
illustration of the ceremony, though it may not be 
of much use to your correspondent. It is stated 
in the text, “Our artist (A. Crowquill) has en- 
deavoured to represent tlie ceremonial in the 
case of a simple countryman, according to the 
best traditionary lights that can now be had upon 
the subject.” F. CO, Brrxseck Terry. 

Very many other correspondents are thanked for 
cman repeating the information supplied 
above. 


Erskine or Currnsipe (6% ix. 168, 197).— 
In Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, No. 124, 
June 14, 1834, is a general account of the Erskine 
family, and (incidentally) mention of the family of 
Erskine of Shielfield, near Dryburgh, “of which 
the famous Ebenezer and Ralph Erskine, the 
originators of the Secession from the Church of 
Scotland, were cadets.” The family is, I believe, 
still represented. Their burying-place is in St. 
Mary’s aisle, Dryburgh Abbey, in close proximity 
to that of Sir Walter Scott. J. Manvet. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


“‘ THE ETERNAL FITNESS OF THINGS ” (6" §. viii. 
27, 79; ix. 20, 138).—In Dr. John Leland’s 
review of Morgan’s Moral Philosopher (i. 154, ed. 
1807) is the following quotation from that writer : 
“ Moral truth, reason, and the fitness of things are 
the sole certain mark or criterion of any doctrine as 
coming from God.” But in his Inquiry into Lord 
Bolingbroke’s Writings (letter xxiii. i. 451) he 
examines the phrase more closely: “ But before I 
conclude this letter, I shall take some notice, be- 
cause I shall not afterwards have so proper an 
opportunity for it, of what he hath observed con- 
cerning eternal ideas in God, and concerning the 
eternal reasons and fitnesses of things.” 

Ervest B. Savacr. 

St, Thomas, Douglas, Isle of Man. 


Dovuste Entente (6" §, ix. 170).—The ques- 
tion when this became double entendre is subordi- 
nate to another question, Has it ever become double 
entendre? Littré and the Academy’s dictionary 
alike have, “ Mot, phrase 4 double entente ”; neither 
of them knows of, at least, neither notices, the 
other expression, I imagine that double en: 
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tendre belongs exclusively to the French of 
Stratforde-atte-Bowe. C. B. M. 


“Our Ere-Wiryess on THE Ice” (6 §, ix’ 
208).—First in No. 58 of All the Year Rownd, 
Jan. 14, 1860; afterwards, with other sketches, 

ublished August, 1860, by Sampson Low & Co., 
Eye-Witness in Evidence, &c., by Charles 
Alston Collins. A. Curistie. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


A Ilistory of London. By W. J. Loftie, B.A., F.S.A. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 2vols. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. (Stanford.) 

Tue merits of Mr. Loftie’s History of London have re- 

ceived full recognition. Numerous and important as are 

the works concerning a city which is in itself a kingdom, 
there is none which is, in its way, more edifying, more 
trustworthy, or more authoritative than this latest his- 
tory. The reasons for its rapidly acquired popularity are 
easily apparent. It is philosophical in basis and ample 
in its treatment of those portions of the subject with 
which it deals, and it turns to exemplary account the 
discoveries of recent investigators. Thorough work in 

subjects such as that with which Mr. Loftie deals is a 

wth of days comparatively modern. Earlier writers 
fad no access to such stores of information as are now 
brought within reach, and the historical method of treat- 
ment in regard to such matters has only been fully 
grasped in recent times. Since the last history, more- 
over, of importance was published, London has under- 
gone a complete transformation. The consecutive story 
of the growth of London, which Mr. Loftie tells in his 
opening volume, is of absorbing interest, and the vary- 
ing aspects of the city under succéssive invasions are 
shown with praiseworthy clearness. There are few, 
indeed, who give the work the attention it merits, 
to whom a walk through London will not have added 
interest. To the value of the information supplied the 
numerous maps which accompany the text add greatly. 

With a rapidity accordingly that is rare in the case of 

works of this class a rome | edition has been called for. 

Into this various improvements and modifications have 

been introduced. From the MS. notes of the lamented 

J. R. Green, to which Mr. Loftie has been allowed access 

by Mrs. Green, and from other sources, a sketch of the com- 

mercial history of the City has been obtained ; and by the 

Guildhall authorities a curious list of Aldermen and their 

wards, to which in the valuable chapter on “ The Wards 

and the Companies”’ reference is made, has been supplied. 

With a readiness to be taught which is not always to be 

found in successful authors, Mr. Loftie has benefited by 

the opinions of his critics, and he owns to having received 
from Canon Venables what, with excessive enthusiasm, 
he calls a rery complete list of errata. If not now, to 
adopt Mr. Loftie’s style, a very perfect book, the second 
edition is an admirable piece of work, and contains some 
elements of added popularity as well as of added interest, 

There are few book-lovers on whose shelves the two 

volumes will not appear. 


English Poetesses. A Series of Critical Biographies, with 
lustrative Extracts, By Eric 8. Robertson, M.A. 
(Cassell & Co.) 
Mr. Eric Ropertson has treated ably an interesting 
subject. His book upon English poetesses is sound in 


| ieee well written, bright, and eminently readable. 
w, indeed, are there who, having commenced its perusal, 


will be content to wait long before the close is reached- 
From the ordinary fault of works of its class it is free. 
Mr. Robertson does not err on the side of over leniency, 
and in one or two cases he assigns those with whom he 
deals a position lower than they are entitled to claim. 
His estimate of Adelaide Anne Procter, high as it is, is 
scarcely high enough; and the fact that Mrs. Barrett 
Browning, though the worst artist that ever was a great 
poet, is the greatest poet that ever was an indifferent 
or a bad artist, does not stand out with quite sufficient 
clearness. Atrocious as are the liberties Mrs, Browning 
permitted herself, some of her poems, notably the “ What 
was he doing, the great God Pan?” are perfect in work- 
manship. As a whole the book is excellent, and the 
opening chapter or introduction is admirably thoughtful 
and well expressed, It is to be regretted Mr, Robertson 
has excluded from consideration the dramatic aspects of 
those with whom he deals. The Duchess of Newcastle, 
to whom practically Mr. Robertson looks as the first in 
order of precedency of English poetesses, is seen at her 
best in her dramas. So, of course, are Mrs. Cowley, 
Joanna Baillie, and poor graceless Mrs. Behn. In quotin 
the one admirable lyric of the writer last named, a 
mistake is made in substituting the word “space” for 
sport in the two lines— 
“ From thy bright eyes he took his fires, 
Which round about in sport he hurled,” 

One or two other small but annoying slips are traceable, 
as when reference is made to Mr, Browning's “ Joce-eeria.” 
Joanna Baillie is not credited with the eminently poet- 
ical observation she displays in some of her best Loewe 
lyrics. This is probably because they occur in her plays. 

‘o the self-imposed limits of Mr. Robertson's scheme it 
is to be attributed that Lady Elizabeth Carew and one 
or two other poetesses, decidedly earlier than the Duchess 
of Newcastle, find no mention, 


The Golden Decade of a Favoured Town. Being Bio- 
graphical Sketches and Personal Recollections of 
Celebrated Characters who have been connected with 
Cheltenham from 1843 to 1853. By Contem Ignotus. 
(Elliot Stock.) 

Tuts book will prove interesting and instructive to those 

who care for the history of the theological changes 

which have passed over England during the present 
generation. “N.& Q.” can, however, have nothing to 
say on matters of religious controversy beyond pointin 

out that the book is written by an ardent member o 

that school of thought of which Dean Close was a dis- 

tinguished ornament, Chapter viii, is devoted to Sydney 

Dobell, the ne and is very pleasing. It contains several 

facts in his biography which are new to us, There are, 

perhaps, too many poetical quotations, but of this we 
are not sure. Dobell’s — is not now read as it 
ought to be. Anything that directs attention to works 
so beautiful is of service. We wish the author had 
imitated Dobell in the care he took in selecting the best 
words for expressing his ideas, Unless Contem Ignotus 
is anxious to be quoted as an authority in the New 

English Dictionary, what force can move him to the use 

of such phrases as “ Eisclesia,” “ Gospelism,”’ and 

* fontal spring”? 


Sunday under Three Heads. By Timothy Sparks (Charles 
Dickens). A Reproduction in Exact Facsimile of the 
excessively rare Original. (Jarvis & Son.) 

Sunday under Three Heads: as It Is, as Sabbath Bills 
would make It, as It might be Seen. By Timothy 
Sparks. (Manchester, Johnson; London, Simpkin 
& Marshall.) 

Ir is scarcely strange that this characteristic little 

tractate of Dickens, which first saw the light nearly half 

a century ago, and has during late years been fetching 
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extravagant sums at book auctions, should now be re- 
printed in various quarters. Book-lovers who cannot 
afford to purchase the original at ten times its weight in 
gold will naturally be glad to have one or other of the 
reprints in exact facsimile now issued. In these the 
designs of Phiz are faithfully reproduced ; and the pos- 
sessor, if he only has the gift of making believe of 
the Marchioness, is as well off as the latest purchaser 
of the original. 

Our contemporary the Bedfordshire Notes and Queries 
(Bedford, Hawkins & Ransom) continues its good work 
under the guidance of Mr. F. A. Blaydes, and we are 
ee see that the Jan number initiates a reference 

to articles on Bedfordshire topics in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, supplied by Mr, J.G. Raynes. Mr. D. G. C. 
Elwes, F.8.A., who is well known to our own readers, 
sends a careful transcript of the inscription on the Rad- 
cliffe monument in Elstow Church, all the more welcome 
from the circumstance that the church is undergoing 
“ restoration,” a process of very varied significance, 

From our valued contributor Mn. Joun Nicnotsoy, 
who wrote ante, p. 205, on “ The Moot Hill at Driffield,” 
we have received a pamphlet published at the Driffield 
Observer Office, containing the substance of a paper on 
folk-moots read before the Hull Literary Club. 


Tut Antiquarian Magazine and Bibliographer for 
April will contain, inter alia, an article by our old corre- 
ndent the Rev. John Pickford on “ An Old Cheshire 
ily : their Home and Grave,” namely, the Moretons 
of Little Moreton, the old hall of which place, a moated 
building, probably of Henry VII.’s reign, is still standing. 
Henry Horne died on the 14th inst. at 
the age of eighty-one. His “farthing epic” Orion 
won him considerable reputation, which was not for- 
feited by The Death of Marlowe, Cosmo de’ Medici, and 
other dramatic efforts. Horne was educated at the 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst, and served as a mid- 
shipman in the Mexican Navy. During a long and 
adventurous life, a portion of which was passed in 
Australia, he was a prolific writer. He held since 1874 

a Civil List pension granted him by Lord Beaconsfield, 
Toms or Joun Artnvur Rogsvck. — Our old and 
esteemed correspondent the Rev. Joun Pickrorp, M.A., 
Rector of Newbourne, Suffolk, mentions that a large 
tomb of white marble has been recently erected in the 
church of Bushey, Hertfordshire, over the grave of 
John Arthur Roebuck, P.C. and Q.C. Roebuck was 
born in Madras between 1801 and 1803—the date is 
variously stated by different authorities—and died in 
London, November 30, 1879. The tomb, erected at the 
expense of his friends in Sheffield—a town which, after 
his retirement from Bath, he long represented in Parlia- 
ment—bears on its north side a long epitaph, whilst on 
one end is inscribed simply the surname Roebuck, and on 
the other the initials J, A. R. In the same village church- 
are buried the eminent artists Thomas Hearne and 
illiam Byrne; the once well-known physician Thomas 
Monro; William Jerdan, of literary reputation; John 
Williams, Archdeacon of Cardigan; Lieut.-General Sir 
Walter Nathaniel Walker, K.C.8.; and in the church 
Col. — Titus, the supposed author of the celebrated 
mphlet Killing no Murder, finds a grave, The lines 
rom Horace might aptly be inscribed on the vacant 

space on the tomb :— 
© Quoties bonus atque fidus 
Judex honestum preetulit utili, et 
jecit alto dona nocentium 
ultu, et per obstantes catervas 
Explicuit sua victor arma.” 
Carm., Lib, 1V., Ode ix. 


Rotices ta Corresponvents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

H. C. P.—The nearest coats that we can find in 
worth’s Ordinary anewering to the impaled coat in your 


sketch are (1) “...... a chev. erm, betw. three lions ramp, 
eeeees Orwell, Isle of Ely,” and @ “ Arg., a chev. engr. 
olomew, Sir William 


betw. three lions ramp. sa. Bart 
Suwardby. V.” In Mr, Papworth’s system of references 
V. stands for Glover's inary, Tib. D. 10, and Hari. 
1392, 1459, To the coat of Bartholomew, blazoned as 
above, Burke assigns no county in the last edition of his 
Gen, Armory, and it differs from the others under the 
name mentioned as of Kent, Norfolk, and Scotland. 
But it has some resemblance to Bartleme, in the same 
edition, aleo without county. Three coats of Suwardby 
are given by Burke, one from an impalement on a funeral 
entry in Ulster’s office, 1620; but, though resembling the 
coat from Glover, they do not exactly agree with it. The 
Wilmot coat sent appears to be that of the Stodham 
family, the elder branch of the stock of the Earls of 
hester and other lines. 

C. 8. K. (“ MS, Collections ”).—Paper may be obtained 
ruled in any manner whatever by simply giving an order 
to a stationer. 

James B. Erry (“La Engraving "’)—We do not 
undertake of the kind. 

T. Gipspoxs.—Thanks to the kindness of one of our 
contributors, W. M, M., we are enabled to offer you a 
sight of the pamphlet on the Chinese junk for which you 
= Please say if we shall forward it to your 
ress, 


C. L. Braxpretu, M.D,—You appear not to read 
“N. & Q.” very carefully. The question concerning the 
non-appearance of which you complain will be found on 
p. 150—a month ago. 

R. 8. Bopprneton (“Lord Danganmore”).— Your 
reply on Comberford in relation to the subject will 
appear. The information supplied in your other note 
has been anticipated. 

G. M. Fermor (“ Translation of Schumann’s Songs”). 
—Schumann’s Songs (English and German Words), edited 
and in part translated by Natalia Macfarren, is published 
by Messrs, Novello, Ewer & Co., as is Thirty Songs, 
English and German Words, in which appear “ Wander- 
lied,” &c, Concerning a translation of Schubert's Knight 
of Toggenburg we hope to be in a position soon to supply 
information, 

C. R. Mayxtyo (“Itinerary of Richard of Ciren- 
cester”’).—Shall appear with little delay. 

G. J. Gray (“List of Cambridge University Maga- 
zines”),—A place shall be found for the list, Please, in 
consideration of our limited space, make it as brief as is 
consistent with clearness and convenience, 

Erxratum.—In the note accompanying “An Early 
Sonnet by the Poet Laureate,” p. 205, col. 2, 1. 26, for 
spirit of undergraduate irritability substitute “ spirt 
of undergraduate irritability.” 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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NOTICE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 1883, with the INDEX, 2 
PRICE 10s, 6d. IS NOW READY. 


Cases for Binding, price ls. 3d. post free, 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


Now ready, price 6s. 


THE GENERAL INDEX 


TO THE 
il KIFTH SERIES 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I. to XII., 1874 to 1879. 


aly (Two Vols. in each Year.) 


#,.* The GENERAL INDEX to the FOURTH SERIES may still 
2, be had, price 6s. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 
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ANCIENT RELIGION and MODERN 


THOUGHT. By W.8. LILLY. Demy 8vo. (Vext week, 


TONKIN ; or, France in the Far East, 
Bs. NORMAN late of the Infantry and Bengal 
Demy Svo. with Maps, 
“Cay Norman's books an dee ih the eae to 
begi e early relations 
tween France and Tonquin belore the French Revoluti 


jon, and | 


A HISTORY of ART in CHALDZA 
end ASSYRIA. By GEORGES PERROT and CHARLES 
ars Translated by WALTER ARMSTRONG, B.A. Oxon. 

With 452 Illustrations, 2 vols. royal Syo. 3/. 28. | 
“ Mr. Armstong is to be congratulated on the large measure of suc 

cess with which he bas caught the spirit as well as the letter of “he j 

original ; in these the transiation is a model of careful work- 

mapsbip. Nor bave the publishers spared either pains or expense to 
put the readers in an form....The 

ex: ustrations which are interspersed through 
the text bave & very bigh val Globe. 


HISTORY of ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


ART. By GEORGES PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. 
palated from the French by WILLIAM ARMSTRUNG. 
m after the or from 


dra 
Ruthentie Documents. 2 vols. imperial 428, 


gale, dissatisfaction that we can | feel in over the two 
bean! of Chaid an rian art, by 
MM. et and Chipies, is in the reflection that in't is, as in s0 
many other of similar scope and nature, it isa foreign 
name that we see on the title-page and a translation only which w 
ean jay to our national credit he predominance of really important 
works on archwolegy which have to be translated for the larger read- 
jpg public of England, and the comparative scarcity of original Eng- | 

works of a similar calibre, is a reproach to us which we would fain 

see removed....1t is most frequently to French and German writers 
that we are indebted for the Vest 1 ht and the most interesting cri- 
ticiems on the arts of r. 's on is very 
weil done. "— Builder. 


HISTORY of BAYARD. The Good 


Chevalier sans Peur et sans Reproche. Compiled by the LOYAL 
SERVITEUR. Translated into English from the French of 
LOREDAN LURCHEY. Koyal Svo. with 222 lilustrations, 


“The work is unique of its kind, and the translator has done a 
signal service to readers.”— Morning Post. 


The ELEMENTS of POLITICAL 


ECONOMY, By EMILE DE LAVELEYE. Translated ty 
ALFRED Ww. . POLLARD, B.A., St. Jobn’s College, Oxf 


RECOLLECTIONS of MY YOUTH. 


By ERNEST RENAN. Crown 8vo. 8. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


trans- | 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C, 


CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 


‘*THE CHARLES DICKENS EDITION.” 
23 vols. crown 8vo. 4. 3s, with Illustrations. 
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7 “One of the most charming volumes of confessions we have ever te 
read....No writer ever took his readers more pleasantly into his con- 
fidence, not with the familiarity which ends in repelling, but with the 
innocent egotism which finds self-analysis the most interesting of all J 
possible themes) We may add, too, that M. Renan, whose own § ha 
most delightful, has found in Mr. Pitman an unusually good eS 
inter." Graphic. 
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